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MARY BURROUGHES. 


CHAPTER VII. 


AT THE INQUEST. 


THE billiard-room at the ‘“‘ Chester Arms,’’ was appropriated for the 
inquest, and in it the coroner held his court. It was well attended 
to the great joy of the proprietor of the hotel, for the way to the 
billiard-room was through the bar, and this was a solemn occasion, 
and men were thirsty in consequence. It was easy to distinguish the 
jurors from the mere spectators or wituesses,-——there Was an 
importance about them which was natural enough. In daily life 
they were not of importance, playing only secondary parts in their 
own domestic circles, and rather liked than respected by their male 


acquaintances.» But now things were altered, each juror had put. 


on his black suit of Sunday clothes, and dress elevates everybody. 
But it was not only that the jurors looked important—they were in 
other respects changed men; they had a duty to do, and they 
meant to doit; they had to show the Coroner who was a stranger, 
and the visitors generally, what Leigh men really were when they 
were put upon their mettle. They possibly might have to send 
somebody to jail before the day was over, and they were, perhaps, 
even a little eager to do something of that kind. They would have 
liked best to punish the poor little child, if they could have brought 
him to life again; for no doubt he had’ taken a most unwarrantable 
liberty in coming over to Leigh to drown himself. 

‘*A nice business, * said Mr. Pallby, the linen-draper, ‘‘ the 
Chalkton people will make of this! Iknows ’em well. ‘ Don’t you 
go to Leigh,’ one will say; ‘ quite a dangerous coast ! lots of accidents 
ma’am !’ and all that sort of stuff. Idon’t bear the poor little chap 

‘any malice, but I'd have given five shillings if the child had. gone 
to Chalkton, instead of coming here. Now that's the ao for 
drowning, if you like.”’ 
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“ Silence, gentlemen !”’ said the coroner, who was a legal old 
gentleman with spectacles, and rather deaf in addition.—‘‘ Police. 
man, are the witnesses here ?”’ 

The policeman touched his hat, and said they were. Noi that 
he believed it--on tie contrary, he had a strong suspicion that 
half of them at least bad feloniously made their escape from the 
little room in which he had confined them. 

i ‘‘Then, gentlemen, we will proceed to business ;’’ and the usual 

formalities having been complied with, General de Calverly was 
called upon. He narrated the circumstances. He had heen sitting 
on the beach near the mouth of the river with his daughter, when 
they noticed the child fall into the water at a very dangerous spot. 
He also described how the first young man had gone to the rescue, 
and how he himself had directed another man to proceed to the 
assistance of the first. He also described the means taken to restore 
animation. 

**Has any gentleman of the jury any question to ask General 
de Calverly ?’’ said the coroner. 

** Well,” said the foreman, who was a sour old fellow, of the 
name of Grange, who had made his money by smuggling, and had 
never been in a good frame of mind since smuggling had been put 
down, ‘‘1 should like to ask the General a question: was it his 
daughter he was at the river mouth with? I heard only it was a 
young woman, and I daresay I was misinformed.” 

The policeman looked at Mr. Grange with positive respect. 
** He knows the world,’’ thought the policeman. 

The General said haughtily, ‘‘1 have already said I was with 
Miss de Calverly.”’ 

“Oh, I only asked for information,”’ replied Mr. Grange. 

“Has any other gentleman any question to put ?’’ interrupted 
the coroner. 

“T have a most important question to ask, gentlemen,’’ said Mr. 
Pallby ; “and I mean no disrespect to the Ganeral, who, if I may 
be allowed to make the remark, has given his evidence quite like a 
military gent; but, the General said, says he, ‘ It was a dangerous 
place.’ Now, 1! venture to submit that it was not a dangerous 
place, and, I don’t want that part of the evidence taken down. I 
want to ask the General, asa British officer, if he wou'd have been 
afraid to stand where that child stood ?”’ 

** No, sir,”’ replied the General, ‘‘ I should not.”’ 

“Exactly,” said Mr. Pallby; ‘‘and if I may be allowed to 
propose another question, does the General consider that if the child 

had fallen into the water at Chalkton, and had been unable to get 
out, he would have been in equal danger ?”’ 
** Cerwinly,’’ replied the General. 
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Then, Mr. Coroner, I submit that it ought to be struck out 
that it was a dangerous place at Leta. It might have happened 
anywhere, you observe, along the coast; and it ain’t right that 
visitors should be driven away.”’ 

The rest of the jurymen looked admiringly at Mr. Pallby, and a 
hum of applause went round the room. 

‘Perhaps the General would kindly inform us whether there 
was any suspicion of drink,” said Mr. Gripes. Poor man, it was 
quite a monomania with him, this habit of tracing every evil under 
‘the sun to intoxicating liquids. 

‘*T hardly like to put that question,” said the coroner; “ but 
of course, if the juror insists upon it, I must do so.—Did you 
observe any signs of drink about the child, General de Calverly ?”’ 

‘* Certainly not.”’ 

“Perhaps his parents were drunkards,”’ said Mr. Gripes. 

“Seems to me,” broke in’ Mr. Spile, the landlord of the 
** Chester Arms,”’ “that this accident arose from too much water, 
anyhow !”’ 

A titter ran round the room, and Mr. Gripes hoped the next 
. glass of liquor would choke Mr. Spile. 

‘*Silence, gentlemen !’’ continued the coroner. “Call Walter 
Neville,”’ 

Mr. Neville deposed to having attempted to rescue the child, 

‘* Any gentleman got a question?’ said the coroner. 

**T should like to ask Mr. Snivel,” struck in Mr. Grange, the 
ex-smuggler, who was a furious dissenter from all denominations, 
but particularly from the Church of England, ‘‘if he knows any: 
thing about rescuing a drowning person ?’’ 

“My name is Neville, sir,’’ replied the curate. 

‘* Oh, it’s Neville, is it?’’ persisted Mr. Grange. ‘‘ Did you say 
Neville, sir?’’ he asked again. 

‘Yes,’ replied the curate, who was now as red as a rose. 

** Qh, then, Mr. Neville, will you answer my question ?”’ 

“IT never did try to rescue anyone before,’’ replied the curate, 
shortly. | 

“My reason for asking,’’ said Mr. Grange, ‘‘is merely this, 
gentlemen, that I have known a man drowned by persons hauling 
them under water through sheer ignorance.”’ 

“‘Excuse me, Mr. Coroner,’’ asked Mr. Sizer, the shoemaker, 
who was a gloomy man, and with a real delight in horrors,— would 
it be murder or manslaughter, if this here ‘child was drowned by 
Mr. Neville ?’’ 


“Certainly not!’’ replied the coroner. ‘‘Call Mr. George 
Burroughes.”’ 


The Colonist, as he described himself, told his share of the 
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performance, and a murmur of admiration went round the room. 
Mr. Bowyer, the mate in charge of the coast-guard at Leigh, could 
not stand this. 

“T have a witness here, Mr. Coroner, I should like to have 
examined. 1 don’t want it to go to the world that there was no 
look-out kept by the coast-guard ; and I hope you will call George 
Bowling.” 

“If the jury wish it,’’ said the coroner. 

George Bowling stood up, a fine picture of an old sailor, with 
his still powerful and active frame, shown to advantage in his navy 
rig. His telescope was under his arm, his hat in his hand, and 
his eyes firmly fixed on his commanding officer, Mr. Bowyer. 

“ What is your name, my man ?”’ 

‘“‘ George Bowling,’’ replied the sailor, who looked appealingly 
at his officer. 

Mr. Bowyer came to his assistance: ‘‘ Height five feet seven 
inches, married man, five children, served last aboard of the ‘ Are- 
thusa,’ three good conduct stripes.”’ 

‘Stop !” interrupted the coroner. “TI really think part of this 
is immaterial.”’ 

‘*The Admiralty requires the information,’’ replied the mate. 

‘*Then the Admiralty must go without it on this occasion,” 
said the coroner. 

“Then there will be a pretty row,’ said Mr. Bowyer, who 
never had hitherto dreamed that any human being could offer 
opposition to the Admiralty. 

George Bowling, left to himself, deposed that, in accordance 
with his instructions, he went to the nearest station to obtain a life- 
line and a copy of the instructious in case of drowning. 

“Where are they kept?’ asked Mr. Pallby. 

“ At Chalkton,”’ said Bowling. 


9? 


“Bless me !’’ said the coroner; ‘‘Chalkton is two miles away, 
along the coast.’’ 


A murmur of disgust at the conduct of the inhabitants of 
Chalkton could not be restrained. 

“Tl tell you why it is,’ said Mr. Grange. ‘“ I am a man who 
is not afraid to speak out. The First Lord of tle Admiralty has 
an aunt at Chaikton, and she owns a goodish bit of house property ; 
so we need not go far to see why the belts and lines are kept at 
Chalkton !”’ 

“Silence !’’broke in the coroner. ‘‘ This is sadly out of order: 
Is there any other evidence? is there not any mother or father of 
the poor child, or any other relation ?”’ 

‘* There is a woman here, sir,’”’ answered the policeman, “ who 
is a witness,—-Mrs. Mary Andrews, of Talminster.”’ 
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«She ought to have been called before,”’ said the coroner ; “ but 
it does not much signify. Let Mrs. Mary Andrews be called.’’ 

‘* May I retire ?’’ asked General de Calverly. ‘‘ I have letters of 
importance requiring my immediate attention.”’ 

“Certainly,” replied the coroner.—‘‘ I believe, gentlemen of 
the jury, there is no need to detain the General t”’ 

“ Certainly not,’’ was the general reply. Mr. Grange, indeed, 
muttered that he hoped the General.would not trouble himself to 
return on his account; but he made no objection, and the gallant 
soldier took his departure. | 


CHAPTER VIII. 
MRS. MARY ANDREWS. 


Mrs. Mary ANDREWS was somewhere about sixty years of age, 
but by no means an old woman. She was stout, but not fat, and 
looked muscular. She held herself very upright, and a keen look 
_ of determination gleamed from her small grey eyes, her teeth were 
firmly set, and her hands clenched as she entered the inquest-room. 
A faint odour of stale tobacco came into the room with her, and was 
perceptible enough above the delicate aroma of the cigars which 
already perfumed that apartment. The woman was in grief, 
although by no means broken down by her sorrow. She looked, 
perhaps, rather savage than sorrowful; and the policeman stepped 
back a pace.or two as she passed him. : 

“The worst scratch I ever got in my life—on duty, mind—I got 
from just such another,”’ he whispered to Mr. Burroughes. 

‘*T like the look of her,’’ the Colonist replied, rather too loudly, 
for the woman heard him. She turned sharply on him ; but before 
she could speak, she stumbled and half fell over a chair. 

‘* Hold up, mother!’”’ said George Burroughes, as he lifted her 
to her feet. She was very white when he seated her on the chair, 
and George took a glass of water from the coroner’s table and gave 
it to her. 

“What is the matter, my good woman?” said the coroner ; 
“are you not well 2”’ 

She only looked at George Burroughes, and gave no answer. 

“T think, Mr. Coroner,’’ said George, “ that I can explain this. 
I was in a railway train from Plymouth the day before yesterday, 
and this woman and I were in the same carriage.” The policeman 
pricked up his ears. ‘‘ Her husband was also there,” continued 
the Colonist. The policeman looked awfully disgusted now ; 
‘‘there was a smash on the line, and her husband got very much 
hurt. I suppose the sight of me puts her in mind of it all,” 
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“Tt puts me in mind that I owe my old man’s life to you,” 
said Mrs. Andrews. ‘‘I never thought of saying, ‘ Thank you,’ I 
was so taken up with that old bad bargain of mine; but bless you, 
anyhow, Mr. ——”’ 

‘* Burroughes,’’ suggested the policeman. 

“TI might have known!” said Mrs. Andrews; “ of course it’s 
Burroughes !’’ and then she went off into a fit of hysterics. 

When a woman does this, men are reduced toa state of utter 
helplessness. The wisdom of the law, force of authority, the 
consolations of the minister of religion, are powerless for once. 
Should women ever succeed in their struggle for woman’s rights, 
and be admitted to an equality in the competitive struggle for 
place, power, andrule, men will be placed at a great disadvantage 
by their inability to go into hysterics. Who could persist in 
opposition to a female Prime Minister, when the whipper-in 
whispered, ‘ Look-out, she going off!’ Anything sooner than that. 
Men will do anything, even as fhings now are, to avoid the distress. 
ing sight. They will consent to pay a milliner’s bill of the most 
atrocious character ; they will agree to go the Continent when they 
wish to remain at home ; they will consent to a three months’ visit 
from their mothers-in-law; they ‘will even perjure themselves, 
and promise to abstain from choice tobaccos and wines. But when 
woman is man’s equa] things will be horrible indeed. The patient 
will consent to lose his leg or arm when he sees the mouth and 
eyes of his female surgeon twitching preparatory to the first shriek of 
the hysterical attack ; the staunchest old puritan will go down at 
once to confession, when he see the Reverend Mrs. Twitter is over- 
excited, and the pleader will throw down his brief as he sees the 
eminent and feminine Chief Justice throw up her heels in a 
paroxysm of despair at not having all the talk to herself. No wonder 
dismay seized upon the jury at the ‘‘Chester Arms,’’ when Mrs. 
Andrews ‘‘ went off ;”’ they could but look at each other while the 
policeman held her headdown, as he would have done to anoverthrown 
horse while the harness was being removed. Luckily, help was at 
hand, and such help as women alone can give, having no particular 
value for the afflicted, but affording infinite consolation to the 
helpless, and relieving the male sex from the distressing conscious- 
ness of their own imbecility. 

The landlady’s wife, the young lady at the bar, and two or 
three others who liad gathered themselves at the sound of the first 
cry, made their appearance on the scene, their remedies consisted of 
slapping the back of the patient’s hands, and crying at intervals 
“Poor dear !”’ the administration of smelling bottles, and some 
intricate process with the “stays,” and the despatch of the police. 
man for the doctor. : 
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After a short delay Dr, Jerningham made his appearance and 
took the case in hand. He was a young man, but remarkably 
skilful and thoroughly acquainted with female diseases. Perhaps 
his knowledge of the English dictionary exceeded his professional 
lore, and he talked so well that even the most talkative woman 
in Leigh acknowledged him as her master, not that he talked 
much, but he used words that no feminine tongue dared tamper 
with. 

“T rejoice,’’ he observed, ‘‘ that a curious concatenation of 
circumstances has directed my steps hitherwards.’’ The concatena- 
tion really depended on a desire to get a brandy and soda water, 
and perhaps a game of billiards when the inquest was over, for Dr. 
Jerningham was still a young man. ‘ Ah,’’ he continued, ‘‘1 
observe involuntary. action of the muscles, and spasmodic move- 
ment of the trachea indicated by irregular and discordant 
notes, which must be trying to the vocal chords. A small quantity 
of stimulant, I think, should be administered—thanks, very 
much,’’ as the landlord rushed in with half-a-pint of the best 
brandy, in a large soda-water glass. ‘ Would you, kindly, hold up 
the patient’s head, Mrs. Jones? Thanks, very nicely done, indeed! 
one hardly wants a medical adviser where Mrs, Jones is the 
consoler.”’ 

Tn another minute or two Mrs, Andrews was quiet, and almost 
herself again, and was allowed a further rest, in an adjoining 
room, before she appeared again before the coroner. Five 
minutes of quiet made a different woman of Mrs. Andrews; and 
she was a8 cool and collected when she entered the inquest-room 
again, as though there had never been such a thing as hysteria in 
the world. 

‘* What can you tcll us, Mrs. Andrews?’’ asked the coroner in 
his mildest voice, with an awful fear upon him of touching upon 
the wrong string, which might produce another attack—‘‘ what 
can you tell us of this poor little child?—he is not yourown?”’— 

“ Bless the man,”’ said the landlord’s wife to Mrs. Jones, ‘ the 
woman is sixty !”’ 

“He’s a bachelor, my dear,’’ whispered Mrs, Jones. 

“It’s an awful shame, then,” replied the landlord’s wife, 
“ Making all these delicate inquiries, too !”’ 

“The name of the child is Henry Andrews?’’ inquired the 
coroner. 

sé No.’’ 

‘ What is the other name, if you, please ?’’ 

‘* No other name, I tell you, only Henry.” 

‘* But, my good woman !”’ 

Hush,” interrupted Mr, Pallby, in a whisper, ‘ don’t call her 
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that, she will be off again as sure as eggs is eggs; they can’t bear 
being called good women.”’ 

‘Why not?” asked the coroner in his lowest tone. 

“They always think you are poking fun at them,” said Mr. 
Palliby. 

The coroner nodded and continued. ‘As I was saying, my 
dear lady, the child must have had a father or mother.”’ 

“He was a love child,”’ replied Mrs. Andrews. 

A solemn Jook of intense virtue mixed with scorn illuminated * 
the faces of all present, with the exception of the countenances of 
Mr. Grange and the policeman. Asan ex-smuggler, Mr. Grange 
approved of anything contraband, and the policeman was naturally 
gratified in finding out there had been some offence against the law, 
even if it should only prove to be a moral law. 

‘* A love child, my dear madam ?”’ continued the coroner ; ‘‘ but 
even so, it must have had a father and a mother.”’ 

“A love child,’’ said Mrs. Andrews, ‘‘has got no father 
and mother.” 

“Bless me!” ejaculated the coroner; ‘ but it has got a name. 
Ton’t you know it takes the mother’s name ?”’ 

‘The mother lost her name, I tell you; that is, she lost her 
good name, and I ain’t going to tell you her bad one. There are 
plenty of you men to do that,’’ continued Mrs. Andrews defiantly. 
The women present gave a groau, as much as to say, there was a 
deal of truth in that remark. 

**T really must insist,’’ went on the perplexed official, ‘ on 
your giving me the mother’s name.’’ 

**Then I won't,” replied Mrs. Andrews. “She gave me the 
child to take care of, and I didn’t take care of it; and you may 
punish me if you can. I confess my own faults without confessing 
other people’s. That's gospel, isn’t it, sir?’’ she appealed to the 
Rev. Mr. Moodle, who was a spectator. 

“T believe, sir, the witness has correctly stated the teaching of 
the Church,”’ said Mr. Moodle. 

“This is not a church,’ cried the exasperated coroner; “and I 
insist upon the name.”’ 

‘Then you shan’t get it,’’ replied Mrs. Andrews. 

“She will be off again,” whispered Mr. Pallby. 

‘Oh, dear me!’’ said the coroner. ‘‘ Ah, well, madam, will you 
= us how the child came to Leigh with no one to take care of 
um 2’ 

‘* Yes, I told you that my husband was hurt the day before 
yesterday, and I had to nurse him; so wheu Jane Simmonds asked 
if she might take the child to Leigh, I was fool enough to say, Yes ; 
and while Jane was having a bathe from the machine she told the 
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child to keep close to the door until she came out, poor little chap ! 
he got tired I suppose and wandered away and was drowned.”’ 

‘‘ Where is Jane Simmonds ?”’ said the coroner. 

“She has been in hysterics ever since,’’ said the policeman. 
«] could bring her on a stretcher if you wish, your honour.”’ 

‘Oh, quite unnecessary !’’ chorused the jury. 

‘‘ Well, then, gentlemen, we will say, I think, that achild, name 
unknown, came to his death by drowning.”’ 

‘‘ Being drowned is better,’’ said Mr. Grange, ‘ it might have 
been Mr. Neville who pulled him under water.”’ 

‘* Drowning,”’ continued the coroner, disregarding Mr. Grange, 
“having wandered away from the nurse in charge of him—in fact, 
a verdict of accidental death.”’ 

“ Quite so,” replied Mr. Pallby, who was a severe man; ‘‘ and 
I must say, Mr. Gripes, the proper sort of death for an accidental 
child, only it ought to have been at Chalkton.”’ 


CHAPTER IX. 
UP TO LONDON. 


GrorncE BuRRoOvuGHES, soon after the inquest was over, 
walked down to the Railway station to take a ticket for the 
Junction, whence he could continue his journey on the main-line. 
He was half-an-hour too soon, and no one was visible ; so he sat 
himself down, lighted a pipe, and ruminated over the events of the 
last few hours. 

“This is a pleasant introduction to the old country !’’ he said to 
himself: “first a railway accident, then an inquest. I wonder 
what the next little amusement will be ?”’ 

“May I speak to you a moment?’’ inquired a woman, who had 
approached him unperceived. 

George turned round and stared hard at the new-comer. It 
was Mrs. Andrews. 

‘What is it ?’’ he said, kindly. 

“T want to ask you a favour,’ she replied. “I want you to 
stop for the child’s funeral,—it will be this afternoon, and it won’t 
keep you long.”’ 

“Look here, Mrs. Andrews,” said George ; ‘‘ I don’t wan’t to 
be unkind, but this is rather hard upon me. I will tell you 
something, for you are a woman who can keep a secret belonging 
to somebody else, and I never thought to meet a woman of that 
kind. Iam on my way to my daughter, whom I have not seen 
for twenty years,—not since she was a little child.’’ 

“Does she know you are coming?’ asked Mrs, Andrews, 
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*“*She knows that I am on my way, but not that I have arrived. 
I intend to surprise her.”’ 

‘“*Then it will not be a disappointment to her if you put it off 
for a day.” 

‘* Perhaps not; but it might be to me. It’s a long way from 
here to Rotherhithe, and I intend to get there before I sleep.’’ 

** Do stop, Mr. Burroughes !’’ she pleaded. 

“Why? What right have you to ask me? what claim have 
you upon me ?”’ 

“ T have none,—oh, Mr. Burroughes, stop for that reason, just 
because I have no claim whatever upon you, only that [ am a 
woman in trouble and sorrow, and old and wretched, and you are 
& man young enough to be my son.”’ 

George looked perplexed; but, after a moment’s thought, he 
gave a sigh and held out his hand to her— 

‘¢ There, mother, don’t fret; come what will, I will stop.” 

She took his hand, almost reluctantly, aud then, turning away, 
walked with a quick step towards Leigh. George followed her, and 
just caught sight of her again coming out of the telegraph office ; 
but he did not speak to her nor see her again until the funeral pro- 
cession started. 

George and Mrs. Andrews walked as chief mourners, and a few 
followed. The Rev. Mr. Neville read the funeral service, and the 
poor little child was left in peace. 

“* Good-bye !’’ said George to Mrs, Andrews ; “I suppose we 
shall never meet again in this world.’’ 

‘“*T can’t thank you,” she said; “don’t shake hands, go; for 
God’s sake go, man !’’ 

George stared, and beckoned to Mr. Neville. 

“ It’s my belief,’’ he whispered, ‘“‘ that the old lady is as mad as 
a hatter. Will you keep an eye on her, and see her safe home to 
Talminster ?”’ 

‘* Yes? willingly,’’ answered the curate. 

“Then good-bye; and if ever I come back to Leigh may I 
be——”’ ; 

“Hush !”’ said the curate. 

*‘Bless’d,’’ continued George. 

** Amen to that,’’ said the Rev. Mr. Neville. 

“Yes,’’ broke in Mrs, Andrews, “‘ amen to that, amen and amen !”’ 

The two men exchanged looks, and then they separated ; ‘and in 
a few minutes Mr. Burroughes really succeeded in getting a rail- 
way ticket to take him away from Leigh. 

At the junction he got into a second-class carriage, on its way 
from Plymouth to London. There was but one seat vacant, which 
had been turned into a receptacle for all the odds and ends with 
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which travellers embarrass themselves and their neighbours. -As 
these had now to be removed, George, on his entrance, was received 
with a general scowl. As it was, he had ‘to sit down on a little 
black handbag, apparently stuffed with scissors and knitting needles, 
belonging to an elderly female, who quite forgot to remove it. 

‘‘Oh!’’ said George, as he inadvertantlly plumped down on 
the unseen weapons of destruction. 

“T am afraid the iron entered into your soul, sir,” said a young 
gentleman opposite ; ‘‘ it did into mine! I sat down there when I 
came in——hullo! it’s George Burroughes. How are you again, 
old fellow? I never thought to catch you up; I supposed you were 
in London by this time.’’ So saying, Harry Travers,'a fellow- 
passenger of George’s in the same ship from New Zealand, warnily 
shook him by the hand. Isn’t it jolly getting ashore from that 
beastly old tup—one hundred and ten days from Wellington, New 
Zealand, to Plymouth is rather too much of a good thing ? ‘ Water, 
water, everywhere, and not a drop to drink !’ as the poet said when 
he could not get his beer. He might have said it aboard the ‘ High. 
flyer,’ might he not, George? Did you ever see such tumblers? 
‘Pon my word, five of them go to a.pint, and the stuff sour besides. 
Such a dirty lot, too! I wonder what they wiped their tumblers 
with. I suspect the steward used his own spare shirt, for he never 
changed his clothes.”’ 

‘* Nonsense !’’ said George. 

“He didn’t, upon my word,’’ replied Mr. Travers. ‘‘ Why, off 
the Horn, the old fellow one day was shivering in a white jacket 
and trousers, or a whitey-brown, perhaps, I should say. ‘ 1 wonder, 
Mr. Travers,’ said he, ‘ what can have given me rheumatics? I’ve 
never taken off my clothes since I left Wellington.’ I watched him 
after that, and I saw him in Plymouth in the very identical clothes 
the day before yesterday, Change of habits very necessary in his 
case, eh, George? Train stops here five minutes; come and have 
a pint of bitter ?’’ 

“You've had a pint already,’’ suid Burroughes. 

‘* Well, perhaps I have ; but I must have one more, and then 
rll get into a smoking carriage, and won’t touch another drop 
until we get to London.’’ And so saying Mr. Henry Travers took 
his departure. 

The other passengers by degrees thawed, and ventured into 
conversation with the last new-comer. 

“Been to New Zealand, sir ?’’ asked a quiet little old gentle. 
man in black, who sat opposite to George. 

** Yes, sir.” 

“Fine country, I believe ?”’ 

“cc Very.” 
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**Do you consider it a good place for English people to go to?” 
asked a sour-faced old lady. 

“That depends, ma’am. A good place for a man who takes 
£100,000 with him, or for a man who takes nothing but his four 
bones ; but a bad place for a gentleman, who wants to remain 
genteel on a little income of two or three hundred a-year.”’ 

** Why ?” asked the little old gentleman. 

** Because gentility is the most expensive article in the world, 
Gentility means a chimney-pot hat, a pair of kid gloves on Sundays, 
a glass of wine to give a genteel friend, and a little, gentcel 
official situation of about £300 a-year, with a claim to an invitation 
to the Government Ball on the Queen’s birthday. Now, chimney. 
pot hats, thin boots, kid gloves, and good wine are terribly 
expensive and difficult to get, and snug little sinecures are not to be 
had at all. A gentleman, of course, may do as well as a poor man ; 
but he must sink his gentility, he must give up his wine, and put 
his gloves in his pocket, buy a pair of highlows when his thin boots 
wear out, learn to plough and fence, be handy with an axe, cut up 
a pig and salt it too, go without butter if he can sell it in the 
market, stand nobblers all round on festive occasions, and never 
allude to my uncle, Sir Henry, or my first cousin, Lord William, 
should he happen to be blessed with such relations.”’ 

“In fact, cease to be a gentleman,” said a haughty-looking 
oom clerk, sitting in the opposite corner. ‘‘ No gentleman could 

0 it.” 

“‘T should say about one in twenty can,” replied George. 

The clerk shrugged his shoulders, and twisted the ends of his 
waxed moustache ; he, evidently, was not one of the twenty who 
could sink his gentility and remain a gentleman. 

‘* And for the ladies, sir ;”” inquired a buxom-looking woman of 
about forty, with a cheerful face, shining from out her black 
habiliments. ‘Can ladies do well out there ?”’ 

‘They all get married as soon as they arrive; they get 
Snapped up as soon as they land.” 

_ “Qh, how horrid !’’ said the widow. “ Dreadful, ma’am, isn’t 
it?” she continued, addressing the sour-faced old lady, with the 
bag of prickles, 

‘‘T am given to understand they are tatooed out there, sir ?’’ the 
latter lady inquired. 

“That is going out of fashion, ma’am, very much. Some of 
the old chiefs are wonderfully done, though,—the patterns are most 
intricate. You may know a great chief by his pattern, just like a 
European coat of arms on a visiting card.” 

“Is it only on the face or all over?” inquired the sour-faced 


lady. 
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**T don’t like to be too particular, ma’am,”’ said George ; 
“but if a great Maori chief, ma’am, was to sit down upon your 
work-bag (if you will excuse my alluding +o it) he would spoil his 
tatoo ? 

The sour-faced old lady looked very grim indeed. 

“T am sorry, sir, my bag should inconvenience you,’ she 
replied ; “this is my station—I will relieve you of it,’ and in 
another minute she took a stately departure. 

A few miles further on the buxom lady gave a smiling adieu, 
and at the next station the stately clerk disappeared. So George 
Burroughes and the gentleman in black were alone. 

‘*T wanted to ask you a question or two, sir,’’ the old gentleman 
said; ‘* but I did not like when there were others in the carriage. 
Have you been long in New Zealand 2” 

“T went there twenty years ago. I was a young man then, and 
I had met with sorrow and trouble in the old country, and I made 
up my mind to try and make a new home and begin a new life in 
New Zealand.”’ 

“TI suppose, sir, you have been pretty well all over the 
country ?”’ 

‘*Yes; 1 have visited most of the settlements—all of them, I 
think.”’ 

“Did you ever meet with a man of the name of Bur- 
roughes ’—Burroughes is not an uncommon name anywhere, I 
suppose ?”’ 

“T have heard of it more than once in New Zealand; my own 
name is Burroughes.”’ ; 

‘Bless me! that is odd.. My name is Trounce, firm of Trounce 
and Trim, South Square, Gray’s Inn, London.” 

George bowed, and tried to look as if that must be a very nice 
place indeed. 

‘* Did you ever hear of a place called Puddlehurst, in Sussex ?’’ 
asked the old gentleman. 

“I was there as a boy,’’ replied George, ‘‘ and my father or my 
mother was born there: I really forget which.’’ 

‘That is queer !’’ mused the old gentleman. 

“It did not make much impression on me,” said George. “ You 
see it was before my time.’’ 

“Will you give me your address, Mr. Burroughes ?” 

“T have none yet,’’ he replied. “Iam going down to Rother- 
hithe to see my daughter, who'is a milliner there, No. 2, Stamford 
Street, and then I shall put up somewhere in London; but I have 
no notion where.”’ 

“Will a letter find you at 2, Stamford Street ?’’ 

** Certainly.” 
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“Then, Mr. Burroughes, I will say good-bye for the present, for 
this is Waterloo ; and if you showld want any legal advice while you 
are in England, you might do worse than give me a call at Trounce 
and Trim’s, Gray’s Inn. Good-bye!’ 


CHAPTER X. 
A LITTLE DINNER-PARTY. 


Wno do you think the new curate here is?’ asked Mrs. de 
Calverly, one fine morning at breakfast, of her husband the 
General. 

“T have really not thought on the subject, my love. The 
whole affair of that inquest was most annoying, and I cannot say I 
wish to hear anything about any one who was engaged in it.”’ 

** But, my dear, the young man is Walter Neville,’’ replied the 
lady ; “surely you remember the name? He was at Cambridge 
with Frank, and I know, at one time, they were great friends, 
Don’t you recollect, Florence, he vsed to write about his friend 
Frank, and turn him into all sorts of ridicule ?”’ 

* How could he do it 2’’ said Florence, half to herself. 

‘*T’m sure I don’t know, my love; he has great talents for 
satire and all that sort of thing. He used to laugh at everything 
and everybody, you know i 

“ A little too much my dear,’ interrupted the General ; “it 
was Frank’s great fault. It’s all very well to hold peculiar 
opinions ; but it is sheer madness to express them publicly. Now, 
Frank was always sneering at religion and virtue, and public 
spirit, and all that sort of thing ;—very clever, of course, and quite 
right in its proper place ; but in public anything of that sort is in 
the very worst taste. I think he used to laugh at this young man, 
Mr. Neville, as a nineteenth-century monk, or something of that 
kind.” 

“Yes,” said Mrs. de Calverly; ‘‘I think they were not such 
great friends afterwards. I don’t remember that Fraik spoke -of 
him at all when he was last with us, before he went to india; still, 
I never heard of any quarrel, and I think, General, we might ask 
Mr. Neville to dinner.”’ 

‘It will be a terrible bore,’’ replied the General. 

“Perhaps so; but we shall be here for a few months, General, 
unless you get your appointment sooner than you expect; and we 
shall have to mect some of those Leigh people at my sisters, and 
really it is better to know one or two of the tolerably decent people, 
just to keep the others off. We are bound to be hospitable, you 
know ; it’s a Christian duty, and all that sort of thing.” 
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“I'll be hanged, though, if I give any of those people my 
47 port, or that batch of claret De La Rue sent me,’’ exclaimed 
the General. 

‘‘ Of course not, my love—nobody expects it. We need not go 
to any expense, for none of those people can ask us back again ; 
put I think we ought to do it. My idea is to ask my sister and the 
vicar, Mr. Moodle, and this Mr. Neville, and the doctor, Jerning- 
ham, I think they call him, and his wife.” 

“ T hate doctors,”’ said the General. ‘‘ They always take away 
my appetite. They look at you as if they saw a screw loose about 
you somewhere, and if they have to carve anything, they try and 
dissect it. Upon my soul, it’s awful to sit near one; trying to help 
a hare anatomically.”’ 

“Well, my love, this Jerningham ought to come. He married 
a Miss Copplestone of Bowlands, and, no doubt, she has civilised 
him a-bit.”’ 

“ Ah, well, let the man come if he must.” 

“That will be enough for dinner, my dear; and then, in the 
evening, we can ask the other people to a little music. It will be 
over by eleven, and we need never do it again.” 

“ Have your own way, my love,’’ sighed the General. ‘ Make 
it Thursday next.”’ 

A dinner-party in a small watering-place like Leigh is not quite 
the same sort of thing as in larger towns. There is not so much 
difference in the table appointments, nor in the eatables and drink- 
ables provided as one might expect. A few local peculiarities 
may exist, such as the unaccountable presence of cream in every 
dish, still to be found in the benighted parts of Devonshire. It is 
astonishing how difficult it is to eradicate these relics of bar- 
barism. 

The first Irishman “who went to India taught the Hindoos 
European cookery; and all through India, at every traveller’s 
bungalow, and at each mess-table, is yet to be found the everlasting 
‘Irony Estew.’’ Noah, probably, delighted in onions, and there is 
not a ship’s steward, even now, who does not hold fast to the 
ancient prejudice. Travellers say that they have eaten chopped 
onions in a Christmas plum-pudding aboard of an ‘‘ Aberdeen 
clipper.’’ In some parts of Devonshire the cow must have been an 
object of worship in earlier times, and traces of the superstition are 
to be found in the devotion paid to the cream. It is everywhere ; 
it is in the soup, in the fish-sauce, and in the meat-pies. Perhaps, 
to the sated London epicure a Devonshire pigeon-pie may be a 
new delight. It. is made of pigeons, of course, and there is beef- 
steak in it ; but that is all of no consequence. ‘The secret of the 

pie consists in raising the crust when it is half baked, and pouring 
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in chopped parsley and thick Devonshire cream. Then you clap 
down the lid and put it into the oven again. When the pie is 
opened the birds don’t begin to sing, they are not green enough for 
that; but they are, as the Scotchman said, who tried the snails in 
the Spartan broth, “‘ dommed green,’’ and, no doubt, he would have 
added in the case of the pigeons as in that of the snails, ‘‘ Tak ’em 
awa, mon—tak ’em awa!”’ 

With the exception of the pigeon-pies there was nothing 
remarkable about the General's dinner table. Two neat thaid 
servants did all the waiting, and three unhappy-looking men stood 
in the background, and tried to look like waiters. They might, 
perhaps, have been of some assistance, had it not have been for 
their white Berlin gloves, which were a size or two too big for them, 
It was impossible for the wearers to keep the prolonged fingers and 
thumb-ends from dripping into the soup as they tried to hand the 
plates round. Accepting their fate, they did nothing after this 
much, but contemplate the company and listen to the conversation. 
A smile lighted the face of cne solemn-looking waiter when a guest 
made some remark upon the maguificent size of the potatoes. The 
waiter had grown those potatoes, and tended them in his capacity 
of gardener at Miss Penruddocke’s, from the moment they had 
appeared above ground until then. The company were hardly 
more at their ease, at first, than the waiters—they all knew so 
little of each other. But, as the wine passed round, matters 
improved. People began to alr their hobbies and display their 
little peculiarities: the English reserve gave way a trifle, and 
nature was allowed to peep forth now and then. Miss Penruddocke 
was gracious—when she was not in that mood she was not a 
pleasant person to sit next to at dinner-table or anywhere else. 
She was ‘Sa grand lady ’’ on a small scale, and a grand lady at her 
worst is a very trying personage; indeed, the secret consists in 
manners, and can only be acquired by the upper ten of the various 
but well-defined circles of English society. Utter shameless 
insolence is the principal ingredient of the sauce of the grand lady. 
The insolence that a wife will give to a henpecked-lusband, which 
a bad daughter will shower on a doting parent, is the same thing in 
essence as the unpleasant manner of the ‘‘ grand lady.’’ You must 
be very rude and yet perfectly safe yourself. You must enjoy 
your sport of torturing the inferior creation from behind a bulwark 
which you know will never be assailed. ‘Then you may hope to be 
a grand lady,— not in your own eyes, perhaps, nor in those of your 
maid or footmen, but in the eyes of al] the lower ten, who want to 
be in the upper ten, who will not resent your scorn, because in 
their hearts they know that they deserve it for toadying a virago of 
rank, who could not really hold her own in impertinence with a 
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smart chambermaid if they had a clear stage and no favour, But 
on this occasion Miss Penruddocke was in very good temper and 
very well behaved. She was, when nothing ‘‘ put her out,’ a 
very good specimen of an English unmarried lady, she was 
charitable and kind-hearted, very friendly with her inferiors and 
equals, and pretty civil generally to the middle classes. She was 
not badly informed,—could quote poetry tolerably incorrectly, had 
a pretty notion of painting, minus perspective and drawing, and 
decided theological views, which, if carried out, would make the 
company in heaven very select indeed. The Rev. Mr. Moodle took 
her in to dinner and sat beside her. Dr. Jerningham was seated 
next to Mrs. de Calverly. The Rev. Mr. Neville had Mrs. 
Jerningham under his charge, and Florence sat next him, nearest 
to her father, the General. 

As the champagne went round the conversation became 
actually fluent. Mr. Moodle dilated upon a new sisterhood, which 
he had established in a neighbouring village. 

‘* A touching and beautiful sign of progress in things spiritual 
my dear lady. Blue dresses of serge, with a border of scalloped 
shells, with a Greek cross embroidered between each shell. Quite 
primitive, you know. A large bonnet, with nun’s headdresses, 
copied from an old painting in a Franciscan nunnery, green gloves 
with embroidered cross, shoes with latchets—such an improvement 
on common shoes, takes us quite back to the early days,—and 
grey stockings with an artificial patch of worsted, to idealise 
poverty and self denial.’ 

“T suppose they are pretty well off?’ asked Miss Penrud- 
docke. 

‘Oh, very rich indeed!’’ replied Mr. Moodle. ‘In fact, it 
cannot be done under two hundred a year, and some have more. 
The dress, you see, is expensive. Why the stockings alone, with 
the imitation patches, are more expensive than silk !”’ 

“ How nice!’ said Mrs. de Calverly. 

“Why don’t you get up a monastery, Mr. Moodle?’ asked tire 
General. ; 

“There is less piety, I am afraid, General, among our ruder 
sex,’’ replied the vicar; ‘‘and yet I could wish to see it. A 
band of brothers devoted to celibacy would be an edifying spec. 
tacle.”’ 

“Tt would interfere with the labour market,’’ said the 
General. 

“Very good indeed, General!’ chimed in Dr. Jerningham ; 
“that’s my own idea—live and let live. The rev. gentleman 
would not like me to interfere with his burial fees by proposing 
cremation,’’ | 
8 
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I hardly follow you,” said the General ; ‘‘ but I maintain that 
monasteries would be an excuse for laziness and neglect of all 
work.”’ 

‘Not, I think,” replied the vicar, ‘if the order was limited to 
men of independent property—men, in short, who had no work 
to do.”’ 

‘Perhaps not,’’ said the General; ‘‘ but you could not 
expect to get men of that kind; what would they gain by it?) . 

“Ah, General,”’ replied the vicar, ‘‘ you do not regard the 
spiritual privileges. Think of the sandalled shoes, the tonsure, the 
midnight chaunt, a large cross down your back, and a hundred 
other things.”’ 

“ Well, it’s not in my line,”’ said the General. 

“Did you not know my brother?” asked Florence of Mr. 
Neville, “ at Cambridge.”’ 

The curate coloured, and said, *‘ He had the honour.”’ 

“Do you correspond with him ?”’ she asked. 

** No, Miss de Calverly. We lost sight of each other, as men 
so often do.”’ 

“ But you were friends ?’’ she persisted. 

“ Great friends at one time.”’ 

“T thought men’s friendship lasted all their lives,’’ she 
continued. 

‘“* Until they quarrel,” said Neville. “I think we are not so 
csood as women are; as Mr. Moodle observed, we are terribly 
unforgiving.” 

“* But, Mr. Neville, the falling out of faithful friend’s renewal 
is of love.”’ 

“Yes, that may be so; but hardly of friendship.’’ 

Florence coloured up; she hardly liked to ask where the dif- 
ference lay. But she said— 


‘‘ Men, surely, forgive one another when they fall out? or how 
else can they ask for forgiveness ?”’ 

“They do not forget as easily as they forgive, Miss de 
Calverly.”’ 

“Then they do not forgive at all? We ask for our offences to 
be blotted out; you would keep a brother’s offence perpetually 
before your eyes, and pride yourself in not revenging it. Think 
better of it, Mr. Neville ; I should like to see you and my brother 
friends again.”’ 


Mrs, de Calverly made the mystic signal, and the ladies fluttered 
gracefully from the dining-room. 
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CHAPTER XI. 


MUSIC IN THE EVENING. 


WHEN the gentlemen left the dining-room they found a large 
addition to the company, in the shape of ladies, who had been 
asked to a little music. The number of gentlemen had not been 
increased in proportion. The disproportion of the sexes in the 
agricultural counties forbids a judicious mixture. Just as a small 
military station in India is the paradise of women, so is a small 
seaside place in Devonshire the Garden of Eden for the male sex. 
It is a pity that they do not appreciate these privileges as the ladies 
do when in similar circumstances 

Look at the three or four ladies at the ball at Ramgungewallah, 
surrounded by thirty or forty galiant captains and subalterns, sup- 
ported and led on by majors and lieutenant-colonels! Do they 
faint or grow tired at their unexpected honours? On the contrary, 
look at the quarter-master’s wife! forty-five years of age, if she is 
a day ; watch her eyes drop timidly at the two plainly whispered 
compliments of Lieutenant Cheeps, who will be twenty on his next 
birthday. Poor woman! for the credit of her sex she will even 
blush if she thinks the occasion deserves it. Watch the major’s 
wife, the acknowledged belle of the station, but devoted to her 
husband and her five little pale-faced children; she .can behave 
herself as a lady ought“to do at a place of public entertainment. 
Colonel Stutts has her fan, and Adjutant Lorimer holds her bouquet, 
Captain de Farville has picked up one of her gloves, and will never 
restore it, Lieutenant Trotter is rushing to get her some acid 
lemonade, she keeps Major Spindle spellbound by the magic of her 
eye, when that gentleman would, if released from enchantment, be 
off to the billiard-room and take more brandies and soda than 
would be good for him. But men, when they are called upon to 
bear the overwhelming attentions of the fairer sex, disgrace them. 
selves most dreadfully. There may be forty matrons and virgins 
assembled at an English evening party, all ready and willing to 
pay every attention to the five or six gentleman present ; but what is 
their reward, and where is their encouragement? ‘The men huddle 
themselves away in corners, they seem never to have met with 
such agreeable fellows before, and to be quite unable to tear them- 
selves away from them. No wonder that a little music after a 
dinner-party down in the wilds of Devonshire is rather a dreary 


affair, 
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At the General’s little entertainment, amidst the crowd of 
ladies, only two fresh gentlemen made their appearance. Mr, 
Jolliffe, a half-pay retired army doctor, and Mr. Tardrew, an 
attorney. They were both married men, and but of doubtful 
value to the bevy of elderly maidens. Still, they would have done 
for a little flirtation pending the arrival of the gentlemen from the 
dining-room ; but they were both unaccountably dumb. The fact 
was, that Miss Florence was the unintentional cause of their gloom 
and silence. She had placed herself at the piano to break the dis. 
tressing silence, which grew intolerable after a time. She sang her 
best songs, she rattled through a nocturne, and:a waltz, and a 
polka mazurka ; she besought the Misses Jenkinson to favour her, 
she entreated the Miss Taffitoes for a duet, and she pressed the Miss 
Parkers to lift up their voices in a cheerful chorus. At last she 
asked Mr. Jolliffe if he would sing. If she had known that gentle. 
man better she would have known that she could not have pleased 
him more. He could sing, and he never got a chance. Three 
years he had been at Leigh and nobody hed ever asked him to dis. 
play his abilities. He sang, sometimes, at home. When his wife 
wanted a new bonnet she, curiously enough, often asked him to try 
over that pretty little song he had first sung to her twenty or 
thirty years before. But Mr. Jolliffe had got somehow to connect 
the ideas of bonnets and songs together, and he rarely was musical 
in his own home. 

‘* Really, Miss de Calverly, I should be most happy,’’ he said ; 
** but I so rarely sing.” 

** Oh, then you do sing, Mr. Jolliffe: does he not Mrs. Jolliffe ?”’ 

“T am afraid you would hardly call it singing,” said Mrs. 
Jolliffe, who was timid, and was really afraid that her husband, of 
whom she was fond, would not be appreciated. 

‘*D—m your impudence !”’ thought Mr. Jolliffe. 

“Oh, you will sing, I am sure, to oblige me!’’ said Miss de 
Calverly. 

“Tf you will sing me one more song I will try,’’ replied the 
gallant doctor. 

And while the young lady hunted for a song among the music 
books, Mr. Jolliffe turned to address Mr. Tardrew, who had not 
heard Mr. Jolliffe promise— 

“ Have you been asked to sing ?’’ he inquired. 

** Not 1! and I would not if I could ; my opinion is, that an 
amateur who sings in public after he is forty is an ass.”’ 

This was very unpleasant for Mr. Jolliffe, who was fifty-three, 
ani could not get out of his engagement ; and it was not agreeable 
either to Mr. Tardrew, who had no notion of offending Mr. Jolliffe, 
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and who, besides, had a professional dislike tu giving an opinion 
uncalled for. Now, he certainly had called Mr. Jolliffe an ass, and 
Mr. Jolliffe had not requested his opinion in the matter. No 
wonder that his song was less brilliant than usual, and that, when 
it was over, the gentlemen were unusually silent. Mr, Tardrew 
could not possibly thank Mr. Jolliffe for making an ays of himself. 

It was a relief when the dining party entered the room. 
Perhaps to none was it so great a relief as to Miss Flora Jenkinson, 
She wanted to see the Rev. M. Neville, and she wanted the young 
gentleman to see her. She felt that there was a certain light and 
sweetness about her appearance, which would attract admiration ; 
and, when attracted, she was prepared to reward jt. She looked 
really very well—quite youthful indeed,—and her simple white 
dress, finished off with rose-coloured ribbons, formed a pretty con- 
trast to the heavy dresses of the married ladies, and the severe 
black of her own sister, Jemima, ‘ And really, you know,’’ she 
said to the latter, as she was dressing for the very party, “it only 
cost sixpence! It is astonishing what a saucer of Stubbs’ dye will 
do! Mauve, rose, crimson, or blue; and, if there is any left, it 
makes excellent ink, mixed with boiling water.’’ 

“Ah, well!’’ sighed Miss Jemima, ‘‘I hope you will be 
successful. I can guess what the rose- coloured ribbon is for !”’ 

Suppose that Miss Jemima could guess, where was the harm ? 
It is woman’s destiny to love, and surely it is better to waste affec- 
tioneven upon a curate than a lap-dog, a cat, or a canary, 

Miss Flora knew that she was older than this Mr. Neville; but 
that was not her fault—love is immortal and superior to time. 
Besides, she had heard of ladies, even of years, attracting and 
keeping the admiration of mere youths;—there was Ninon 
D’Enclos—to be sure, she was an improper sort of person, she had 
been told; but it would not be necessary for her to be improper in 
the case of a curate—she had other means of gaining the affections 
of that young gentleman besides the vulgar way of personal 
allurement. She would be his benefactress, and, perhaps, his only 
refuge in distress. 

It was disappointing to hes to see Mr. Neville make his way to 
the piano. 

“Can you sing ?”” Miss de Calverly asked, as he stood by her 
side. Do you know any of my brother's songs? he used to sing 
duets with me. You have not quarrelled with his songs, I hope 2”’ 

** Please, Miss de Calverly,”’ he said, ‘‘do not imagine that 
your brother and I are enemies. I have no quarrel with him, and 
T hope he has none with me; and, you know, if he has, it takes two 
to make a quarrel. I wish him nothing but well, and I have no 
doubt his feelings to me are equally praiseworthy. % 
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“I beg your pardon,” Florence said; “ I was rude and thought- 
less in what I said at dinner; but I do so love my brother, he was 
always so kind to me, and I want everyone in the world to love him 
too.”’ 

** And,”’ replied the curate, ‘‘ supposing Frank——"’ 

“ Ah,” she broke in, clapping her hands, “then you are friends, 
after all! you called him Prank /”’ 

“Did I?’ said Mr. Neville; “well, supposing he insists wpor 
everyone loving his sister, do you not think it would be a little 
unreasonable ?”’ 

“ Of course it would; and do you think, Mr. Neville, that I 
am unreasonable on his account? that is what you mean to 
imply.”’ 

“Tam sure [ don’t know what I did mean,”’ said the curate. 
* But I will sing that duet with you if you wish it—‘ Broken Vows’ 
I think it is.” 

‘Will you turn over? Now, please.”’ 

It was very good of Miss Flora Jenkinson to applaud that 
song. She considered Miss de Calverly a forward young thing, 
who ought to be sent off to bed, and she had no patience with 
Mr. Neville. But her love of art induced her to condone their 
offences. 

“ Beautiful !’’ she said. I had no idea it was so pretty. Thank 
you, dearest Miss de Calverly, and thank you, too, Mr. Neville. I 
know I ought not to speak until I have been introduced, but | 
cannot help it. I am so fond of music, and we are next door 
neighbours, Mr. Neville !”’ 

“ Indeed !’’ replied that gentleman ; “ the Terrace has acquired 
a fresh attraction in my eyes.”’ 

‘*Oh, Mr. Neville! that is a compliment. I fear that you 
college gentlemen are all alike, whether you are in the Church 
or not,”’ 

“*T never pay compliments in the pulpit,’’ said Mr. Neville. 

‘““I wish the clergy would,’’ she replied. ‘‘1 am so tired of 
being scolded. Don’t you think it would be a nice change if one 
of the congregation could get into the pulpit and tell the clergy- 
man what he was ?”’ 

“T don’t think I should mind if Miss Flora Jenkinson was the 
preacher,”’ replied the polite curate. 

** Because you know that women cannot be too harsh or stern, 
—they feel, sometimes, so much for the sinner that they forget 
the sin,” 

‘* What a long conversation you good people are having,”’ 
exclaimed Mrs. de Calverly. ‘‘ Do you play chess, Mr. Neville! 
You must come and have a game with the General; and, Miss 
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Flora, I want you to play Besique with Mr. Jolliffe; and, 
Florence, my love, will you get that book of photographs for 
Dr. Jerningham ?’’ And so the small gathering at the piano was 
dispersed. 

It was quite late for Leigh, almost half past eleven, when the 
little party broke up. The Rev. Mr. Moodle, Mrs. Moodle, the 
Rev. Mr. Neville, and the Misses Jenkinson walked home to- 

gether. It was rather dark, and the streets and lanes were not 
ig hted, so that Mr. Moodle offered his arm to his wife and the 
aldent Miss Jenkinson. Mr. Neville could not do less than proffer 
his assistance to Miss Flora, and she timidly accepted it. 

‘I think I must trouble you,” she said. ‘‘ I see so badly at 
night, and I am so tired. I think everything is a snake, or a 
toad, or a puddle, and all the trees look like highway robbers in 
the dark. But you gentlemen are so bold, one loses all fear when 
with you.”’ 

“Tt is your timidity that makes us bold, Miss Jenkinson.”’ 

‘Ts it? Then men’s virtues are due to women’s follies ?’’ 

“Tf so, Miss Jenkinson, you must accept, as compensation, the 
fact that women’s virtues are born from men’s weaknesses.’’ 

“Oh, yes, Mr. Neville, I understand that perfectly: woman 
is the consoler, the preserver of the unfortunate, the distressed, 
nay, even of the criminal; and that puts me in mind of some- 
thing. I wanted to ask your advice on a matter which I hardly 
like to talk of before my sister. Do you think you could be on 
the beach about eleven to-morrow morning, near the bathing- 
machines ?”’ 

, ‘Certainly ; I will come if you wish it.” 

“Oh, thanks! It is so good of you! But here, I think, we 
must take our leave of Mr. Moodle.”’ 

It was rather difficult to get Mr. Moodle into his house. He 
had got on the subject of the early fathers of the Church, and was 
evidently disinclined to leave it. 

“‘There is much for our edification and instruction to be 
obtained by meditation upon their lives. Let us take St. Blasius, 
for instance——’’ 

“My love,’’ said Mrs. Moodle, ‘‘ it is getting so late.” 

“*St. Blasius,’”’ persisted the vicar, ‘‘is a noble example of 
Perseverance. Do we falter as we hesitate? Let us go to——”’ 

‘‘T wish you would go to blazes!” said a sharp voice from an 
upper window, in a neighbouring cottage, in which Mr. Gripes 
resided. It’s disgusting! If the police did their duty intoxicated 
people would be taken up. A minister of religion, too! and 
accompanied by excited females: shame !’’ 
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“Oh !’ said Miss Jemima, “I think we had better go.” 

‘I beg you will not be discomposed by this most unseemly 
interruption, ladies,’’ said the vicar, loftily. ‘‘ Persecution is the 
lot of the Church. St. Blasius, I say——”’ 

“Do come ‘in, dear!’ appealed poor Mrs. Moodle. “He will 
catch cold, will he not, Mr. Neville ?”’ 

“‘T hope not,’’ he replied ; “ but he will not be one of the early 
fathers to-night, for it is twelve o’clock !”” fy 

‘‘Mr. Moodle subsided; he gave a gloomy good-night, and 
opened his gate. 

“ A most improper observation, that of Mr. Neville’s,’’ he said 
to his wife,—“ An ill-timed jocosity about a sacred subject. Mr. 
Neville has not heard the last of the early fathers—I can assure 


him of that!’’ 













My Satnt. 


MY SAINT. 


In a quaint old Cornish church* 
Is a storied window rare, 


Called the “ Young Woman's Window,”’ 


Shrining a maiden fair. 


Maidens many an one 
In tinted glass shine bright, 
One with a lily- branch— 
Herself as the lily white. 


Their father a grim old king, 
Had shafts in his quiver, plenty ; 
His offspring, saintly all, 
Amounted to four-and-twenty. 


And all in those glistening frames, 
The artist tried to paint ; 

One only charms my gaze, 
The pale and lilied saint, 


And the painter loved her too 
In that dim ancient day ; 
For she, alone was scrolled 
“For us, sweet saintship, pray.”’ 


Yet in these far-down times, 
I know a saint as fair, 

As fit for the aureole, 
As fit the lily to bear. 





* At St. Neot’s, near Liskeard, is a window called “The Young Woman’s 
Window,” representing Brychan, King of Brecknockshire, and his offspring, 
in number, all of whom are said to have been confessors or 
St. Mabena is represented with a palin-branch in her right 
hand and an oper book in her lift, with the inscription, “ Sancta Mabena, ora 
A lily has been substituted in these lines. 
kept J uly Gth.—Abridged from Baring-Gould’s “ Lives of the Saints,” 


twenty-four 
martyrs. 


pro nobis.” 


The festival is 


She has sisters many an one 
(Though not quite twenty-four) ; 
Yet unobtrusively 
The others she queens it o’er. 


And whenever that gold-crowned brow, 
- That lily hand I see, 
With reverence do I bow, 


Saying, ‘‘ Maiden, pray for me !’’ 


Humbly ever I bend 
Before that virgin shrine, 
And ask that the lily hand, 
May one day yet be mine. 


Maurice Davies. 
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SHORT PAPERS ON MANY SUBJECTS. 
v. | 
RY DR. ALFRED J. H. CRESPI. 
L 


Success Nv Lirr.—How is it that some men make a name for 
themselves and triumph over difficulties that might well appear 
insuperable, while others utterly fail even to hold their own, and at 
the end of twenty years find themselves lower down the ladder than 
when they commenced? The vulgar explanation would be, that 
the former have ability and energy, the latter are deficient in them. 
But success in life often depends on something else not less im- 
portant than talent and perseverance—not the only factors in 
the result. It may be due to the possession of tact, to great 
prudence, tv having a good field for the display of ability, even 
to chance. Yes, I am convinced that chance, blind chance, will 
in Many cases assist a man to get a good income and to work his 
way into a good position. Few people will admit that chance has 
anything to do with the matter; but I contend that it often has. 
The death of a rival may clear the way, the illness of a superior 
may open up the field for the display of ability; nay, more, having 
employers willing to render a young man assistance in rising in 
the world, may ensure success. But I shall be told, if there are 
ability and energy, they must, in the long-run, force themselves into 
notice, and that when life passes away without the display of 
talent the latter could not be present. Let, me ask whether men 
who get to five and thirty without making some headway, though, 
perhaps, from no fault of their own, are not, in consequence, 
severely hampered in any attempt they make to rise, because their 
previous want of success sets their friends and relations against 
them? Let me also ask whether, when men approach middle-life, 
and have serious responsibilities and little money, it necessarily 
follows that they dare take a stép “the consequences of which may 
be poverty or misery to those they love? 

But before and above everything else—even ability or persever- 
ance, unless of rare promise—is not the possession of influence most 
important to men of fair abilities and average industry? We 
judge so much of 9 man’s talents, not by what he is, but by the 
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position he occupies, that, placed by fortune or powerful patrons in 
a able sphere, there is no great difficulty in acquitting oneself 
creditably; then the prestige, so obtained, will be placed to a 
man’s account, and help him up to higher honours and larger 
emoluments. This kind of thing may long continue, and, at the 
end of thirty years, without the possession of conspicuous abilities, 
great learning, or high principle, a man may find himself re. 
spected for having made a figure in the world, hundreds of better 
men have failed to cut, only because sufficiently early in life 
they were not put on the road leading to wealth, respect, an 

influence, ' 


Il. 


INFLUENCE.—What is meant by influence, that mysterious 
_ something which helps thousands of ordinary men to wealth and 
position, the want of which weighs down crowds of much better 
men at every step through life? Influence once, no doubt, meant 
bribery, corruption, intimidation; but those days are long past. 
only instances in which influence and money are convertible 
terms are when clergymen purchase livings, and doctors or lawyers a 
practice; in these cases money is paid for a substantial return, just 
as other men buy houses and books. Influence is of many kinds, 
all most objectionable, but some of them tenfold worse than 
others. The less objectionable kinds are, when, for example, a 
really distinguished rector asks his bishop to confer Church prefer- 
ment on his son, a young man of small ability and very ordinary 
energy, or when a person, filling a respectable post, prevails on 
powerful friends to give his son or nephew an office he does not 
deserve, and which some really able man ought to have. That a 
father should wish to help his sons up the social ladder is natural, 
that persons who have patronage should be anxious to oblige 
friends whom they respect is perhaps pardonable. Unfortunately 
merit 1s pecessarily neglected, and learning and high principle may 
be valued at 'a lower rate than good connections. But a form of 
influence, which nothing can justify, as it rests upon the most 
absurd, nay, sinful veneration for rank and wealth, is the follow- 

- ng: An office falls vacant, several of the candidates have ability, 
good recommendations, undoubted high principle, any one of them 
might creditably do the work, and the committee of selection or the 
ene aa it _ to tell which was the best man. Unfor- 

ateiy, ver, one of the remaining candidates, a stranger it ma 

be, on the spot, and undoubtedly much inferior in every respect to 
the others, is discovered to be the nephew of a bishop, or the distant 
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relative or a peer, to the younger son of a baronet or a dean, and, at 
_ once, his triumph is assured, and without any pretence that he has 
merit or skill, he is certainly picked out, unless some one of more 
influence is in thefield. The detestable nature of such a system is 
seen at once, when it is remembered that no one who has anything 
to do with filling up the vacancy may know anything, good or bad, 
of the obscure great man on relationship with whom the lucky 
candidate rests his claims. Who, however, can expect clergymen, 
town councillors, members of hospital boards, not to show a 
proper respect to the nephew of Lord Smith, or the son of the 
Dean of Shrewsbury. Another little less reprehensible abuse of 
power is when a young man of good family prevails upon a friend 
to give him letters of recommendation to some one at a distance 
who can influence many votes. Influence, however, is a sad 
reality, and those who have it have an advantage which goes for 
much mors than ability alone. 


III. 


An Userut Lire.—Few will admit that a.life can be either 
useful or successful if unmarked by the acquisition of wealth or 
fame. A brilliant career is one, so says the world, conspicuous for 
its triumphs and achievements. I will not try to show that the 
world is wrong, though chance and influence, as well as ability, may 
be needed to throw the greatest éclat over life. But there may be 
talent—I will not say, genius—where there is not ambition; there 
may be energy and ardour, were they exerted, sufficient to ensure 
success; but by a firm effort of the will the one object of life may 
be made the useful, the morally beautiful, while fame,. honour, 
wealth, or rank may be disregarded. “What a waste of 
opportunities !’’ exclaim thoughtless critics, as they glance at a 
career which might have been so different. ‘‘He has chosen 
the better part,’’ will say One, greater far than earthly judges, 
as He looks down from His throne, and sees what man cannot 
discern. 

Will any one think a servant can display fortitude, constancy, 
self-denial, amid circumstances of great hardship? Will any one 
think that a servant’s life can teach the influential and wealthy 
useful lessons? Let the following narrative show them that God 
is no respecter of persons, and that His Spirit may find a home in 
the humblest breast. For years I saw, several times every month, 
a lady who had long passed the threescore and ten years allotted to 
man. She had been strong and healthy until nearly fourscore years 
had passed over her head. In a certain way she was clever, but 
Withal eccentric and egotistical. During her latter days she persis- 
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tently shut herself off from the world, and solitude and retirement 
increased her failings and soured her temper. Her favourite servant, 
who was with her altogether twenty years, became her sole com. 
panion, her purse, her friend. This servant was herself aged and 
infirm. She had, besides, some little property on which she migh 
have lived in sombort. Perhaps some will fancy that, in the 
earlier days of their intercourse, her mistress had treated her wit 
: t Sion and kindness, and thus had won her heart. 
Nothing of the kind. That servant in twenty years had never 
had a whole day’s holiday, and perhaps never received one word 
of generous, unqualified praise. At last, the mistress’s health 
failed, and during the four years that the latter’s sufferings in. 
creased until death relieved her, that aged, sickly servant had to 
bear unceasing reproaches and harshness. At one time it wasa 
question which would die first. With bowed head and tottering 
limbs the faithful creature watched over her unhappy mistress, 
refusing to leaye her; and she kept her place to the last. What 
kept her true to her trust under such circumstances? It was the 
sense of pity, tender pity for her mistress, the longing to discharge 
the trust committed to her care. Were she to go no one else would 
take her place, no one else would bear what she bore. Was there 
not in this poor creature a calm heroism, a noble intrepidity above 
all praise? Hers was an useful, a beautiful life, and her reward, 


when she goes to her rest, may throw into the shade that of many a 
so-called hero. 


1V. 


Tue CaTHouic PriestHoop.—It would be wrong to refuse 
just praise to a body of men who, with all their errors, are a pattern 
of Christian humility and of uncomplaining devotion to duty. 
Where can the world point to a holier, purer, nobler body of men 
than the Catholic priesthood of this land? Whatever may be the 
state of things on the Continent, here these men—not always very 
learned, generally extremely bigoted—labour with an energy 
beyond and above all praise. “Where others dare not go the 
Roman Catholic priests venture, with an intrepidity which “makes. 
them adored by their people. 

Certain tenets are undoubtedly held by his Church which 
diminish the priest’s horror at the siesiliith of death, and fill him 
with less uncertainty than most other men about what lies bevond ; 


but the natural clinging to life implanted in the bosom of every 
descendant of Adam is sufficient to make him cling to it ; yet, 


undismayed, he is always at his post. 
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There was a terrible epidemic of fever a few years ago, in a 
large hospital in this country, and death was running riot. The 
ge officers were dying fast, the friends of the patients were - 
not permitted to enter, while the ministers of the Gospel kept away, 
more on account of their wives and families than from 
regard for their own safety. But for the untiring zeal of the priests 
of the Catholic Church, the sufferers would have been neglected. 
Day by day, with the Siiataies of true soldiers of the Cross, as one 
of dhe medical officers told me—and my informant, I can un. 
hesitatingly vouch, had the strongest dislike of them and their 
creed—they were found at their post of danger. With gentleness 
aud love they soothed the last moments of the dying, and had a 
word of comfort for every sufferer, whatever his creed. 
What matters it that they are wily, intolerant, fond of retaining 
their hold over their disciples by unwarrantable means? What 
ifies it that on some points they are in error? On that awful 
day, when God shall judge all the sons and daughters of Adam, 
these men will be abundantly rewarded, for they did what was 
right, a.d in the discharge of their sacred duties feared neither 
- @eath nor suffering. The spirit of the Gospel, whatever some theo. 
logians may say to the contrary, does not consist in believing 
certain creeds and dogmas, and rejecting others, but rather in doing 
that which is lawful and right, in succouring the afflicted, and 
lessening the sum of human misery. 


V. 


THz Burtat or tHe Deap.—Sooner or later the dreadful 
moment comes to all when they are called to leave for ever the 
scenes they have loved, “ for unto all men it is appointed once to 
die.” ‘Then, while the immortal spirit is soaring far away, mourning 
relations and friends tenderly bear the lifeless clay to the grave. 
When that mysterious change called “‘ death ’”’ has taken place, and 
there remains only the cold, inanimate body, which at once begins to 
resolve itself into its elements, it is natural that reverence and love 
should continue to be felt for the departed, and that this holy feel- 
ing should be displayed towards that body, which a few hours or 
days before was so strong and active. 

In the grave there are no animosities. Death puts a period “to 
rivalry, contention, anger, hatred, jealousy. Those who have loved 
their neighbours least while they are alive, cannot look without 
deep emotion on the faces of the dead. Those who have many 
enemies among ‘the living, have few among the dead. The bar- 
barous and savage alone treat their dead foes with indignity and 
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eatin. ? It is one of the first signs of improvement in the condition 
of a people, that it begins to speak with reverence of the departed 


od 


_ and counts it a sacred duty to protect from injury the dead bodies 
of those allied by blood or language. 
It seems natural to deposit the loved and lost in the protecting 
bosom of the earth. To burn with consuming fire the bodies of 
iends and relations seems to most people little short of desecration. 
To cast the dead into the depths of the mighty ocean appears little 
less dreadful an indignity than to burn them. 

There is something inexpressibly touching in revisiting the 
green mounds beneath which parent, brother, friend, await ,the, 

Jorious resurrection to eternal life; at least, though we know 
their spirits cannot be there, it is pleasant to fancy that they are 
sleeping just under our fect. We know, if we think of it for an 
instant, that their spirits are gone far, far away. We know that, 
sooner or later, the gentle rains will wash away some portions of 
their bodies, and that the air will receive nearly all the remainder. 
What of that? Though in a few centuries only a handful of dust 
will remain of the bodies of those we have loved, we know, we feel, 
that as long as we live we can always revisit the spot where they 
vanished from our sight, where—dust to dust, earth to earth—they 
were placed in the sacred keeping of the tomb. 

Respect for the resting-places of the departed may only be a 
matter of sentiment, but it hallows and purifies the life of the 
living ; it sanctifies the prospect of death, it keeps alive the recollec- 
tion of what will one day come to all. 

Unconsciously the feet fall more softly over the graves where 
sleep our friends, where sleep even those who in life were enemies 
and rivals, The tones of the voice are lowered, and the thoughts 
rise upwards, when we find ourselves in the presence of the dead. 
Only a man lost to humanity, only the abandoned outcast, whose 
rough life has beaten everything that is good and human out of 
him, can pass with indifference over the spot where he knows that 
one of his fellow-creatures is buried. 

To the Englishman, especially of the upper classes, the family 
vault is a most sacred heirloom. From what immense distances 
the corpse is sometimes borne to its last resting-place! How many 
chivalrous English officers, men of pure lives, knowing no fear, who 
have breathed their last on foreign soils, have been carried by the 
reverent hands of friends, and buried, as they would have wished, in 
their beloved fatherland, near the spot where lay those they 
honoured ! 

It is one of the exile’s many griefs that his ashes cannot rest in 
his mother soil. It is of no use asking him why England should 
not do as well as far-off Italy—why the United States should not as 
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well receive his remains as Germany. Oan it much signify that 
his bones should not be placed near those of the mother the remem- 
‘prance of whose love has soothed and sustained him in many an 
hour of suffering, that his name should not be engraved on the 
tombstone which marks the spot where sleep his friends? He 
inay admit all this; still, he longs to die, to be buried in his 

The stern philosopher calls this veneration for churchyards 

foolish sentiment. The sanitarian wonders why earth should be 
to water, why water should be as hated as fire. It is all 
sentiment, no doubt, but it is a feeling one should never wish to die 
out. The world is better and happier for it. 

There are several ways of disposing of the dead. The easiest 
and cheapest, where proper arrangements are made for it, is 
undoubtedly burial in the sea. In the inlets and bays which give 
the sea coast of this country such a strangely irregular outline, are 
many suitable spots where millions and millions of corpses could be 
laid. The great towns could, with little trouble and expense, dis- 
pose in this way of their dead. The rural districts would not 
at present find this mode of burial convenient. I am not aware 
that this plan has received much favour, though in the case of 
England it would have many obvious advantages. Still, it would 
seem dreadful to cast into the sea the bodies of those we loved, and 
it would be long before the Englishman could reconcile himself 
to it. 

Cremation is @ plan that has long been practised in some parts 
of the globe. Among other influential advocates of it, Sir Henry 
Thoutpson, in an article in the “‘ Contemporary Review,’’ has ably 
pleaded its undoubted merits. There can be no question that it is 
peculiarly applicable to the requirements of large towns, where the 
difficulty of disposing of the dead is already great, and daily 
becomes greater. The expense is, however, a formidable objection, 
but not so formidable as that arising from the natural repugnance 
an Englishman would feel at seeing those he loved best consumed 
by the devouring flames. 

The body of Lady Dilke, at her own request, was a year ago 
cremated at Dresden; but few people would have her calmness 
and intrepidity, and rise so -wenderfully above what some would 
eall the prejudices of age and station. 

Embalming, another way of disposing of the dead, is, of course, 
most expensive and objectionable. No one proposes to revive it, 
The ancient Egyptians, it is said, used to: boil corpses in huge 
cauldrons containing resins, gums, and spices. If this be true, the 
feelings of the survivors would be as much harrowed as if their 

ones were flung into large furnaces. 
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The last plan is burial in the earth. It is scarcely necessary to 
- say that, from a sanitary point of view, it is the most objectionable 
way of disposing of the dead. Its many evils are intensified by 
the reprehensible carelessness and folly which generally distinguish 
this mode of burial. 

A cemetery or churchyard should be at a considerable distance 
from a town or village; the graves should be deep; the soil 
suitable, and the locality in all respects unobjectionable. It is not 
desirable that metallic or hard wood coffins should be used. In the 
last place, all churchyards should be planted with abundance of 
quick-growing trees ; which not only greatly add to the beauty of the 
spot, but diminish the danger to be apprehended from the poisonous 
exhalations nothing can altogether prevent. So important is 
it that trees should be thickly planted wherever bodies are 
buried, that the Jaw should insist on cemeteries being always full of 
trees, 

Mr. Seymour Haden has lately, in a little pamphlet ‘‘ Earth to 
Earth,’’ very temperately discussed the question of the burial of 
the dead. ‘That there is some ground for alarm is shown by a 
single fact—in the next ten years about 9,000,000, of bodies will 
in the United Kingdom, be placed in churchyards and cemeteries, 
already in many cases full to overflowing. Before the close of the 
century considerably over 20,000,000 people will die, and their 
remains will necessarily be for several generations a constant source 
of peril to the health of the nation. 

At Metz, in 1870, pits seventeen feet deep were filled with ninety 
or one hundred bodies arranged in rows. In this way 8400 corpses 
are said to have been interred. So much attention was paid to 
disinfection, that no evil effects are said to have been traced. In 
the neighbourhood of Sedan, where, in the same autumn, many 
thousands of men fell, immense quantities of pitch were used to 
burn the corpses. The success of this plan was not so decided as 
that of the course adopted at Metz—where cremation was not 
resorted to. 

What unfortunate creatures we are! While alive and strong 
how persistently we do our best to make ourselves miserable and 
to torment our fellow-men. When we die, our dead bodies generally 
become sources of constant danger to those whom we loved, and 
whom we were the first to protect. The disposal of the dead is, 
however, a solemn matter. Reverence for the departed must, at 
all risks, be preserved. But in the laudable desire to treat the dead 
With respect, the still more sacred interests of the living must never 
be. disregarded. Any churchyard or cemetery which is, from any 
circumstance, likely t> injure the health of the neighbourhood 
ought to be closed. Every place used for burial purposes should 
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be planted with fast-growing trees; on the last point I would 
strongly insist. The dark, slow-growing evergreens are not half so 
useful for the purpose of purifying the air of cemeteries, though 
custom has sanctioned their use in these places. 

The whole earth is a tomb. Hundreds of thousands of millions 
of our fellow-men sleep in catacombs, in the mighty sea, in church- 
yards, hundreds of millions have been consigned to the flames, or 
have been preserved by the embalmer’s art. It signifies little now 
where and how the Romans, the Greeks, and the Hindoos in old 
times disposed of their dead. But let us so live that when we die 
the future may have no terrors for us; so die that when we wake 
again, there may be joy and hope for us on the resurrection morn, 
though our bodies may have been cast into the waves, or into the 
flames, or trodden under foot, or reverently laid in holy ground. 


VI. 


DicKkENSs.—No one would deny that Dickens was the most 
eminently popular, though certainly not the greatest writer of 
his day. Where other men had a hundred readers, he had a 
thousand, In circles into which most novels of merit were unable 
to find entrance, he was an ever-welcome guest. How was this? 
It would not be fair, while briefly discussing the merits of this 
wonderfully popular writer, to confine oneself to those points in 
which he confessedly surpassed his rivals. In the wish to be impar- 
tial, I shall refer to those defects from which there is reason to 
believe he knew he was not altogether free. It did not even come 
within the province of such genius as his to be great in all direc- 
tions. Like other men, he had an intellect which necessarily 
grappled with some subjects better than with others. Shakespeare 
was not equally successful in every field of character and man. 
ners; hut on some occasions displayed greater excellence than on 
others. So was it with Dickens. A kindly criticism of his weak 
points will probably make the appreciation of his merits more 
easy. . 

I shall not attempt to deny that Dickens was not successful in 
the construction of his plot. He was also unable to skilfully group 
the incidents which form his novels. Including “ Edwin Drood,’’ the 
last of his works, though the plot was most: elaborately constructed 
and painfully worked out, the artistic skill displayed in arranging 
together many incidents to form a great whole was, even in his finest 
Works, comparatively humble. His tales came to an end simply 

ause they could not go on for ever. Some of his novels it seems 
to me, might have been spun out to double their present length, or 
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on the other hand, they might have been much shorter, without 
interfering with the unity and completeness of the tale. 

Unrivalled as a describer of situations and incidents, he remained 
singularly deficient in the power of constructing plots and group. 
ing incidents—nay, practice rather seemed to increase his difficulties 
and to intensify his faults. ‘Oliver Twist,” though incompara. 
bly better conceived than ‘‘Our Mutual Friend,’ or the “ Old 
Curiosity Shop,”’ and, perhaps, the best-worked-out tale he ever 
wrote, displays less talent than the novels of many very inferior 
writers in the construction of the plot. In consequence, there are 
wanting in his works, from the first to the last, that grandness of 
conception, that perfection of finish, that splendid unity, which 
place the marvellous productions of Sir Walter Scott at the head 
of English novel literature. 

Nor does it appear to me that he had the same grasp of his 
subjects, and complete mastery of them, which distinguish the 
handling of every topic touched upon by Scott and Thackeray. 
Probably, no candid and experienced critic would hesitate in 
assigning a much higher place, as artistic and dramatic novelists, 
to Scott and Thackeray, than he could conscientiously give Dickens. ~ 
In his knowledge of varieties of manners, of types of character, of 
human nature, the last fell below his two predecessors in the same 
walk of literature. Dickens was wanting in their precision of 
thought and command of language; he had not their clearness of 
vision, their concentration of purpose directed to one grand object. 

It may be impossibie to deny that a certain tone of vulgarity 
runs through many of his works, and that they are essentially tales 
of low life. So far I frankly admit. Nor am I blind to the 
obvious straining after effect perceptible in some of his later works ; 
nor do I deny his fondness for running into caricatu re, and for 
painting individuals, who—faithful portraits of eccentric persons— 
cannot be accepted as the types of a class. Having thus expressed 
myself, I have exhausted my adverse criticism. 

When I advance a step farther and examine the moral and 
-Christian tendencies of the works of this gifted man, when I estimate 
the influence for good they are likely to exercise on the thought and 
manners of the future, I cannot remain a moment in suspense ; and 
to the incomparable productions of the kindly and virtuous Dickens 
unhesitatingly award the palm of usefulness. Then I can see why 
Dickens, in spite of his faults as a writer, became so popular ; why 
rich and poor, educated and uneducated,-found in his works some- 
thing they all could admire. The most fastidious could not read his 
descriptions of humble piety and virtue, without understanding better 
the worth of his less-favoured brethren. The most ignorant could not 
peruse the accounts he gives of benevolence combined with culture aud 
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refinement without partially forgetting the distance separating the 
great from the humble. He spoke right home to the hearts of his 
readers. He reminded them that they were of one flesh, children 
of one great Father, members of one mighty family. His defects 
were unheeded by those who might have judged them most harshly, 
by the ignorant, indeed, they were not perceived ; and hence, as at 
the feet of one common teacher, whose theme was the claims of class 
on class, the inherent worth of all men, millions of disciples sat, and 
found something which would suit the greatest diversities of talents, 
learning, station, and tastes. . Who can wonder that the teachings 
of a writer so gifted became household words in all parts of the 
land ¢ 


VII. 


THACKERAY.—In marked contrast to Dickens’s kindly works 
are those of Thackeray. There can be no question that the latter's 
genius greatly surpassed that of the former. Thackeray, too, was 
much better informed, moved in a higher social circle, had seen 
more of the manners and customs of different nations, had a keener 
insight into human nature, was less prone to run into caricature. 
Dickens’s warmest admirers cannot deny this. 

But in Thackeray there is much undisguised cynisism, which I 
have never been able to admire, and which always impresses me 
unfavourably, though its occasional utility I cannot question. One 
rises from the perusal of his works unsatisfied, because seldom 
finding anything to thoroughly admire, or heartily atternpt to 
copy. In fact, though some of our sympathies, and not a few of 
our passions are powerfully excited, there is nevertheless, lacking 
anything calling forth, without qualification, love and veneration. 
In other words, the kindly veins of good feeling running through 
many passages of his works are half concealed by much base metal. 
Thackeray was, it may be urged, truer to the infirmities and mean- 
nesses of human nature than Dickens. His characters may be more 
perfect, because more like real life; they arouse our sympathy less 
powerfully than do his, because more truthful reflections of what 
we daily and hourly see around. 

If this be granted, it follows that Thackeray was a more faithful 
delineator of human nature ; he therefore in one sense, if the repro. 
duction of life and manners is the main object of the novelist, 
surpassed Dickens. But, if works of fiction should, besides being 
true to the foibles of human nature, lead the thoughts upwards so 
that good is insensibly done, and the reader, while being taught to 
fathom and read the motives of his fellow-men, is also compelled to 
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love them better, to feel more pity for them, more sympathy with 
them, then Thackeray was less successful than Dickens. 

Thackeray is not content with depicting the moderately good ; 
he also delights in delineating the evil and malicious in their un. 
lovely and naked reality. You shudder at the dreadful spectacle 
of a Becky Sharp, and turn with disgust from that abandoned 
villain Sir Barnes Newcome. You execrate hereditary titles and 
wealth as you get to understand the demoniac viciousness of the 
Marquis of Steyne, and the follies of Sir Francis Clavering. You 
despise Sir Pitt Crawley, and almost regret that it is your lot to 
inhabit a world tenanted by such specimens of humanity as these 
and fifty more. 

I may appear to be using strong language, but not, let me hope, 
too strong. Some fine characters there are in Thackeray’s pages, 
but not many, and in nearly all are serious blemishes. Warrington, 
one of his noblest and most unselfish creations, is rather too fond, 
even for an eccentric barrister cut off from female society, of beer 
and low public houses. Mrs. Pendennis is an amiable creature 
without a fault, but wanting in intellect. Colonel Newcome, his 
finest conception of a generous and upright man, is confiding and 
unsuspicious, and, almost with eyes open, becomes a dupe, and 
so excites pitying contempt, not admiration. Ethel Newcome is 
doubtless a fine character, but not free from faults, as, indeed, who 
of us is? So one might go on through all Thackeray’s noblest 
creations. 

Whenever he endeavours to influence his readers for good, and 
to place before them something worthy of admiration, he so clearly 
shows the dross inextricably mixed with the gold, as almost to make 
one doubt the presence of the latter. 

After all, there is nothing, in the twelve thick volumes his 
untiring hand gave to the world, immoral§ or irreligious. Sorrow 
that man is so bad, and woman so weak, is the impression most 
commonly left on the mind by the perusal of his works. Thackeray 
completes Dickens. The former gives human nature with few 
redeeming features. The latter omits the dark shadows, and paints 
everything with the bright colours of the rainbow. The one corrects 
the other. Both were great men, and few will question that they 
were also good men. They looked upon the world from different 
points of the compass; and they have given us, with singular 
felicity, wonderful power, what they were privileged to see. 
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VIII. 


Scott.—Far before Dickens and Thackeray for command of 
, knowledge of life, power of description, love of nature 
comes Scott, facile princeps the greatest of novelists. In one 
respect, and in one alone, Dickens surpasses him; it is in the 
power of placing his readers on intimate terms of friendship with 
the creations of his fancy, and making them—not merely feel lively 
interest for the latter—that Scott, Thackeray, Lytton, Cooper, and 
other great masters of fictiun do—but compelling them to feel for the 
woes and joys of his heroes and heroines an interest even more 
absorbing than they would for their own. Dickens powerfully 
arouses the emotions of his readers. The egotistical, the apathetic, 
the indolent cease to be like themselves while turning over his 
pages. Scott is not quite so successful in arousing the kindlier 
sympathies of his readers. 

To make my meaning more intelligible, let me turn to the 
fictions of Scott, and show for what they are especially remarkable, 
in what respect inferior to those of Dickens. What does a critical 
examination of them show ? 

Sir Walter Scott places before his readers brilliant pictures of 
British and Continental life and manners—ancient and modern— 
and constrains them to live, feel, and think with his heroes ; though 
not many have tie power of calling forth their kindlier sympathies, 
and some are cold and distant. The majority of the characters 
which, with a few strokes of his magic pen, he places before us, are 
faultlessly true to the infirmities and vices of human nature, and 
never offend a critical and refired taste by the incongruity of the 
situations, in which they are placed, nor by the unnatural eccentri 
city of their manners. His most inconsistent characters are 
consistent in their inconsistency. So is it in great measure with 
Thackeray, who, unable to construct pictures of such exquisite 
finish as those in every page of Scott. unable in the same degree to 
rivet and keep alive the attention of his readers, was scarcely less 
Successful in the execution of his conceptions, and, like him, 
approached indefinitely near to perfection in those excellences which 
mark the great novelist. 

Scott had a far higher standard of life and virtue than Thackeray. 
The former depicts some noble, and many good men and women; 
but the {latter s eldom fails to draw special attention to foibles and 
linperfections. Now and then Scott also, as in his descriptions of 
Louis XI. of France tears away with ruthless finger the veil, and 
Points to the foulness festering within, His dark is dark, his de. 
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based is debased, though you are not a quarter so rich at heart as 
by a perusal of Thackeray’s novels. 

Scott rarely described characters and actions extraordinarily 
beautiful and morally perfect. At best, he described scenes, and 
delineated characters, sufficiently noble and lovable; but there are 
not many which make every vein in the body tingle, and cal! 
forth irrepressible veneration and love. There are some well-known 
exceptions—the Jewish maiden in ‘‘ Ivanhoe,’’ Jennie Deans—said 
to have been the character Sir Walter Scott himself most admired,— 
the charming Di Vernon, and the gentle Isabelle of Croye. ° 

Scott’s finest male characters, such as Lovel in the “ Anti. 
quary,”’ Tressilian, in “ Kenilworth,’ Quentin Durward, Julian 
Peveril, and Captain Waverley, are, in many respects like ordi. 
nary living men, with, in my opinion, little remarkably 
beautiful, though much that is estimable and pleasing. With 
some exceptions you cannot worship the creations of Scott’s lofty 
genius; and there are few among them you would care to copy 
minutely ; therefore Scott’s finest conceptions cannot exercise a 
great influence for good on his readers. 

When, however, you leave this part of the subject, and try to ~ 
understand what his genius was, you are filled with admiration no 
words will convey. ‘he oftener you go through his works, the 
longer and closer your study of them, the more intense and over- 
whelming is the awe—no other term is strong enough—excited by 
his splendid taients. 

It is only when reading Shakespeare, Scott, Milton, Locke, and 
other great masters of poetry and prose, that one learns what 
grandeur the human intellect sometimes attains. 
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MASTER MARTIN, 


THE 


COOPER OF NUREMBERG AND HIS MEN, 
A TALE OF THE SIXTEENTH CENTURY. 


[From the German of E.'T. A. Hoff man, | 
BY J. LORATNE HEELIS, 


CHAPTER VII. 


* How the young Journeymen, Reinhold and Frederick, were received into 
Master Martin’s House. 


WuHen Frederick awoke the next morning, he missed his new friend, 
who had thrown himself down by his side on the couch of straw, 
and as he saw neither lute nor knapsack, he concluded that Rein- 
hold, for some unknown reason, had left him and taken another 
road. But scarcely had Frederick left the house, than Reinhold 
met him, with his knapsack on his back, and his lute under his 
arm, but dressed quite differently from yesterday. . He had taken 
the feather from his cap, and did not wear his sword, and had put 
on a plain citizen’s doublet of sad-coloured cloth instead of the 
handsome one slashed with velvet. ‘ 

“Well,’’ said he laughing gleefully at his astonished friend, 
“Weil, brother, I hope you look upon me as your true companion 
and comrade. But I think you have slept long enough for one 
who’s in love. See how high the sun is! Let us be moving.’’ 

Frederick was silent and preoccupied. He scarcely answered 
Reinhold’s questions, and gave but little heed to his jests. Rein- 
hold was in high spirits, skipped about, shouting and waving his 
cap in the air. But even he became more and more quiet the 
nearer they came to the city. 

‘« I cannot go any farther ; I feel so anxious and sorrowful. Let 
us rest here under these trees.”” Thus spoke Frederick, when they 
had already arrived very near the gate of Nuremberg, and threw 
himself down on the grass. Reinhold seated himself opposite to 
him, and, after a while, said— 

‘I do not know what you must have thought of me yesterday 
evening. But when you told me of your love, and when you 
became so desponding, all kinds of stupid stuff came into my head, 
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which irritated me, and would have driven me haif mad, if your 
singing and my lute had not exorcised the evi! spirit. This morn. 
ing, when the first rays of the rising sun awoke me, the feeling of 
good fellowship returned, and the evil spirit had departed. I ran 
out of the house and, wandering about in the wood, all kinds of 
pleasant fancies crowded into my mind. I thought of our meeting, 
and how my heart had been drawn towards you. Then a pleasant 
story of an incident which took place in Italy at the time I was 
there, came to my recollection, I will relate it, because it shows 
so vividly what true friendship may accomplish. It happened that 
a noble prince, who was a great friend and patron of art, had 
offered a prize for a picture, the subject of which was a very fine, 
but very difficult one. Two young painters who used to work 
together, and who lived in the closest friendship, determined % 
compete for the prize. They communicated their resolve to each 
other and debated how they might overcome the difficulties of the 
subject. The elder, who was more experienced in the drawing and 
grouping of figures, very quickly conceived and sketched the 
picture, and now stood by the younger who was so discouraged by 
the difficulty of the subject, that he would have at once abandoned 
the undertaking had not the elder encouraged him incessantly and 
given him good advice. But when they began to paint it was the 
turn of the younger one, who was a master in colouring, te give 
many a hint to the elder, which the latter used with so good result 
that the younger had never better drawn, and the elder had never 
better coloured a picture. When the pictures were finished the 
two masters embraced one another, and each was inwardly delighted 
at the other’s work, and each adjudged the prize to the other. But 
it happened that the younger received the prize. Then he 
exclaimed quite abashed, ‘How can I merit the prize? what are 
my merits compared with my friend’s? how could I have pained 
anything worthy of praise without his advice and assistance ? 
But, the elder rejoined: ‘ Did you not also give me assistance? 
My picture is not, perhaps, a bad one; but you have gained the 
prize, as you deserved to do. It is the business of friends to contend 
bravely and openly for a common object, and the vanquished is as 
much honoured by the laurel crown as the victor. I love you all 
the more because you have striven so nobly, and have gained renown 
and honour for me through your victory.’ What think you, 
Frederick ? was not the painter right? True friends should be only 
the more united by a generous emulation. There should no place 
be found in noble minds for petty envy or malicious hate.”’ 
‘Certainly there should not,” replied Frederick. ‘‘ We are 
now brothers, and in a short time perhaps we shall both make the 
Nuremberg masterpiece a famous two-fudder cask made without 
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fre. But heaven forefend that I should feel the least envy if your 
cask prove better than mine, my dear brother Reinhold.” 

“Ha, ha, ha!’’ laughed Reinhold, ‘‘ Fie upon your master. 
piece! you wil! soon finish that to the delight of all doughty 
coopers. And if you wish to know, anything about the calculation 
of the size, the proportion or measurement of the rotundity, I am 
your man. You can rely upon me in the selection of the wood 
also. We will select staves of holm-oak, felled in the winter time 
without worm-holes, without white or red stripes, and without 
knots in them. You may trust my eye to detect any flaw; I will 
stand by you with word and deed. And, for all that, I think my 
masterpiece will nct be the worse.”’ 

‘* But, good Lord in heaven,’’ exclaimed Frederick, ‘‘ why do 
we talk about masterpieces? Are we contending with each other 
for the best masterpiece to gain Rosa? How could we speak of 
that? my head’s dizzy !’’ 

“Why, brother,’ cried Reinhold laughing again, “I was not 
thinking of Rosa. You are a dreamer. Come, let us hasten to 
get to the city.”’ 

Frederick sprang up quickly, and walked onwards; but his 
head was quite confused. 

At length they reached the city, and entered a tavern, where, 
as they were washing and dusting themselves, Reinhold said to 
Frederick— 3 

“For my part I don’t know at all into whose service to enter, 
for I know no one here, and was thinking that perhaps you would 
take-me with you to Master Martin, dear brother. Perhaps I 
might be so fortunate as to get an engagement with him.” ° 

‘You take a heavy load from my heart,’ answered Frederick ; 
“for if we keep together it will be easier for me to overcome my 
anxiety.”’ ) 

So the two young men trudged boldly along towards the dwelling 
of the celebrated cooper, Master Martin. 

Now this was the very Sunday on which Master Martin gave’ 
his grand entertainment as Kerzenmeister, and it was dinner time; 
and as Reinhold and Frederick entered Martin’s house, they heard 
the jingling of glasses and the confused noise of a jovial dinner 
company. 

“I fear,” said Frederick, “ that we come at the wrong time.”’ 

“And I, on the contrary,” rejoined Reinhold, “am of opinion 
that: we come at the right time ; for at dinner Master Martin is sure 
to be in good humour, and disposed to comply with our wishes.” 

They sent in their names to Master Martin, who soon came to 
meet them dressed in gay clothes and with his face ina glow. As 
seon.as he saw Frederick, he cried out— 
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“Hulloa, Frederick, my good young fellow, hast thou come 
home again? That's well. And so thou hast taken to the noble 
cooper craft, It’s all very well for Master Holzschuer to pull wry 
faces, and to say that a great artist is lost in thee, and that thou 
mightest have been able to cast such beautiful figures and bale. 
strades as those which may be seen in St. Sebald’s Church, and on 
Fugger’s house at Augsburg; but that is only nonsense. Thou 
hast done well. Welcome a thousand times!” 

And with that Master Master Martin seized him by the shoulder 
and gave him a hearty squeeze, as was his custom when well 
pleased. 

Frederick was quite elated at Master Martin’s friendly welcome, 
All his anxiety left him, and he freely and unconsirainedly stated to 
the master not only his own wishes, but also recommended Rein. 
hold to his favour. 

“Well,”’ said Master Martin, “you could not have come ata 
more opportune time; for orders accumulate, and I want workmen, 
You are heartily welcome. Put your bundles on one side and come 
in. The feast is almost over, it is true; but you can find a place 
at the table, and Rosa shall care for you.” Having said this, 
Master Martin and the two young men entered the room. There 
sat the worshipful masters, worthy Master Jacob Paumgartner at 
their head, and all their faces glowed with the good cheer. The 
dessert had just been brought up, and a noble wine pearled in the 
large drinking-glasses. Itwas at that stage of the feast when every one 
talks at the same time, and each one on a different subject ; and yet 
every one thinks he understands what is said. And first one, and 
then another laughs out loud—he knows not why. But when 
Master Martin announced that the two young men were come at 
such an opportune time and with such excellent recommendations 
to work with him, everybody stopped talking, and all the guests 
gazed at the handsome young fellows with approval. Reinhold 
threw almost haughty glances on all sides, but Frederick cast down 
his eyes, and kept turning his cap round in his hands. Master 
Martin pointed to seats at the lower end of the table; but they 
were perhaps the best after all, for Rosa came at once and seating 
herself between the two youths, handed them delicious food and 
wine. 

It was quite a treat to see pretty Rosa glowing with beauty and 
amiability seated between the two handsome youths in the midst 
of the old bearded masters. It was like the silver lining of a dark 
storm cloud, or a lovely spring-flower on a dark grassy heath. 
Frederick could scarce breathe for delight and admiration, and only 
now and then stole a glance at her who occupied all his thoughts; 
his gaze was fixed on his plate and he could not eat a morsel. But 
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ty aw for Reinhold, he never withdrew his eyes, which darted lightning 

ou , from the pretty maiden. He began to relate his travels in 

U- such a lifelike way as Rosa had never before heard. It seemed to 

mn her as though everything of which Reinhold spoke, were visibly 

ou before her. She was all eyes and ears, and couldn't tell how it 
happened that Reinhold in the warmth of his discourse seized her 


er hand and pressed it to his heart. 

el] “ But,’ said Reinhold, suddenly interrupting his narration, 
“but, Frederick, why do you sit there so stiff and silent! Come, 

re, let's drink together to the health of the dear young lady who has 

to so hospitably waited on us.”’ 

n. Frederick seized with a trembling hand the huge goblet which 
Reinhold had filled to the brim, and which he obliged Frederick 

a to empty to the last. drop. 

n. “ And now lets drink to the health of our good master,’’ cried 

ne Reinhold, again filling the glass which Frederick was forced once 

be more to empty. 

IS, The effects of the generous wine, soon made themselves felt in 

re every pulse and vein. | 

At “Ah, I feel so happy !’’ he lisped, with his face allaglow. “TI 

ne never felt so happy as I do now.” 

he Rosa, who perhaps understood his words in quite another sense 

ne from what he intended, smiled. 

et ** Dear Rosa,’’ then said Frederick, whorn the wine had re. 

id lieved from his despondency. “IJ suppose you have quite forgotten 

n me ?”’ 

Al ‘* Dear Frederick,’’ she replied with downcast eyes, “ How do 

rS you think I could possibly have forgotten you in so short a time? 

ts I was quite a child wken I was at old Herr Holzschuer’s ; but you 


\d did not mind playing with me, and always brought something nice. 

‘ And I have still that pretty little basket of finest silver wire which 

ar you gave me asa Christmas present, and shall preserve it as a 

v souvenir. ”’ 

ig Tears filled the eyes of the lovesick youth ; he tried to speak, 

d but could only pour forth-like a deep sigh the words ‘‘O Rosa, 
dear, dear Rosa !’’ 

id “T have always,’ continued Rosa, “ wished to see you again ; 

st but I had never thought you would become a cooper. Ah, when I 

‘ think of the beautiful things you used to make at Master Holz- 

h. schuer’s, it seems a pity that you did not keep to your art.”’ 

y “Ah, Rosa, it is for your sake only I am unfaithful to my 

5 art.”” 

ut He had no sooner uttered these words, than he felt ready to sink 


through the ground for shame and anxiety. The unpremeditated 
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avowal of his love was on his lips. Rosa turned away her face, 
as if anticipating what was to come ; but he sought vainly for words 
to express himself. | 

Then Herr Paumgartner struck the table sharply with his knife, 
and announced to the company that Herr Vollrad, a worthy Meister. 
singer would sing a song. Whereupon Herr Vollrad stood up and 
sung such a beautiful song to the golden tone of Hans Voytl¢esong, 
that the hearts of all leaped for joy, and even Frederick recovcred 
from his distress. After Herr Vollrad had sang several other good 
songs to other excellent tunes, such as the sweet tone, the crooked 
tooth, the flowery paradise tone,‘ the fresh orange toue, and others, 
he said, that if any of the guests understood the gentle art of the 
Meistersingers, he might now sing a lay. Then Reinhold stood up 
and said that, if he were permitted to accompany himself on his 
Jute, in the Italian fashion, he, too, would sing a song keeping to 
the German air. As no one had any objection to offer, he fetched 


his instrument, and, after striking a few notes, began the following 
song :— 


“REINHOLD'S SONG. 


“Tell me where the spring is found 
Whence doth flow the spicy wine ? 
Fathoms deep beneath the ground, 
Do its golden wavelets shine. 


Tell me who that spring hath made, 
Where the golden wine doth flow ? 
"Tis the cooper, he, by trade, 
With high art hath made it so. 


When doth glow with noble wine, 
In the pure heart, love divine, 

F’en in this the cooper’s art 
Hath, I trow, as well a part.” 


This song pleased everyone above all measure ; but no one so 
much as Master Martin, whose eyes gleamed with pleasure. With- 
out noticing Vollrad, who spoke almost too much of the stale melody 
of Hans Miller, which the fellow sang well enough —without 
noticing him, Master Martin stood up and and raising his glass on 
high, cried, “‘ Come here, thou brave cooper and meistersinger, come 
here! Thou shalt empty this glass with me; with thy master, 
Master Martin !”’ 

Reinhold was obliged to do as he was bid. When he had 
returned to his seat, he whispered to Frederick, who was buried in 


thought— 


“Now you must sing. Sing what you sang yesterday even- 
ing.” 
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“ Are you mad ?”’ said Frederick, quite angrily. 

Then Reinhold, turning to the company, spoke as follows, in a 
clear voice— 

“Worshipful sirs and masters. My dear brother Frederick 
can sing much more beautiful songs, and has a much better voice 
than I; but his throat’s dry after the journey, and so he will sing 
his songs another time.”’ 

After this, they all began to laud Frederick as if he had already 
sung. Many of the masters were even of opinion that his voice was 
much better than Reinhold’s; and so Herr Vollrad was satisfied, 
after he had emptied another half glass, that \rederick could 
certainly sing the German tones better than Reinhold, who had far 
too much Italian in him. 

But Master Martin threw his head back, and slapping his 
stomach so that it sounded all over the room, cried, ‘‘ They are MY 
men,—mine, I say, the journeymen of Master Tobias Martin, of 
Nuremberg !”’ 

And all the masters nodded their heads, and draining the last 
drops out of their tall drinking glasses, exclaimed— 

“Yes, yes! They are your brave, honest men, Master Martin.”’ 

At last they betook themselves to rest. Master Martin con- 
ducted both Reinhold and Frederick each of them to a clean and 
bright-looking room. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


Of the arrival of the third Journeyman at Master Martin's House, 
and what followed thereupon, 


WHEN the two journeymen Reinhold and Frederick had worked 
for some weeks in Master Martin’s shop, the master noticed that, so 
far as measuring with rule and compass, and making calculations 
were concerned, Reinhold had not an equal; but that such was not 
the case with his work at the joiner’s bench. ‘There Keinhold very 
soon tired; and, however much he might exert himself, the work did 
not advance. Frederick, on the contrary, planed and hammered 
away without becoming much fatigued. But there was one charac. 
teristic which they both had, and that was, a modest deportment 
which did not exclude an unconsirained cheerfulness, and an 
occasionai display of good-humoured waggishness ; a quality more 
often exhibited by Reinbold than by Frederick. Neither did they 
Spare their throats when they were hard at work, but would sing 
many a pleasant ballad with their fine voices which harmonised 
well together ; and sometimes even when Rosa was by. And when 
Frederick, casting a shy glance towards Rosa, began a melancholy 
air, Reinhold would immediately start off singing a satirical ditty, 
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which he himself had made up, beginning, ‘The cask is not the 
zither, and the zither’s not the cask ;’’ so that old Master Martin 
was fain to let fall the hatchet which he hail raised for a: stroke, 
and to hold his sides for laughter. Besides this, the two young 
fellows, but more especially Reinhold, had quite established them. 
selves in Martin's good graces, and it was noticed that Rosa sought 
many a pretext for more frequently visiting the workshop, and for 
staying there longer than she had been wont to do. og 

One day Master Martin, wrapt in silent thought, entered the 
open workshop which stood before the city gate, and in which the 
work was done during the summer months. Reinhold and Frederick 
were making acask. Master Martin stood before them with folded 
arms and said: ‘‘ My dear assistants, I am more satisfied with 
you than I can tell; but I am just now in a difficult position, 
They write from the Rhineland that there will be a better vintage 
this year than has ever been known. A wise man has predicted 
that the comet which is now visible will so fertilise the earth with 
its wondrous rays that the vines will produce grapes most plenti: 
fully. Such a favourable conjunction will not again occur fora 
period of nearly three hundred years. So we shall have plenty of 
work. And besides, the Right Reverend Lord Bishop of Bamberg 
has written to me, ordering a large cask. However, we can’t set to 
work at it at once ; and so, as it is wanted in a hurry, I must look 
about for a smart young fellow. But, although I am anxious to 
get an assistant as scon as possible, 1 don’t like taking anybody off 
the street. So if you know of a good journeyman whom you would 
hike to work with, only let me know and I will have hira, let it cost 
me ever so much money.”’ 

Scarcely had Master Martin ceased speaking, than a tall 
strongly built young man stood before them, and shouted in a loud 
voice— 

‘* Holloa there ! is this Master Martin’s workshop ?”’ 

“Surely,’’ replied Master Martin, as he approached the young 
fellow. ‘Surely it is; but you needn’t shout so loudly about it. 
That's not the way to get at people.’ 

“Ha, ha, ha!” laughed the stranger: “you must be Master 
Martin himself. For they told me he had just such a corporation, 
and double chin, and twinkling eyes and red nose as you have. | 
greet you well, Master Martin.” 

“Well, and what do you want from Master Martin ?’’ asked the 
latter in no very good humour at this familiarity. 

‘*T am a journeyman cooper,” replied the young man, “ and 
only wished to ask if you can give me employment.” 

_ Master Martin struck by the strangeness of the application at a 
tame when he was so much in need of assistance, stepped back a 
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couple of paces and surveyed tlie young man from head to foot. 
The applicant returned his gaze with interest from two glittering 
eyes. 
When Master Martin perceived what a broad chest, sturdy limbs. 
and big fists the young fellow had, he thought to himself that this 
was just the sort of man he stood in need of, and asked him for his 
trade certificates. 

‘* Thave not svt them by me,” replied the young man; ‘ but 
will soon procure them; but I give you my word of honour I =‘ll 
faithfully and honestly work for you, and with. that you must »e 
content,”’ 

So saying, and without waiting to hear Master Martin’s ans wert 
the young fellow strode ito the workshop, threw cown his cap and 
bundle, put on his leathern apron and said— ; 

** Just tell me at once what I am to do, Master Martin.” 

Master Martin was quite put out at the bold behaviour of the 
strange youth, and was obliged to take a moment to consider his 
reply, and then he said— 

“Well, to prove at once that you are a good cooper, take the 
notcher and fasten the chimb on the cask which lies there on the 
joiner’s bench.”’ 

The strange journeyman performed what he was commanded 
with peculiar strength, quickness, and dexterity and then ex. 
claimed laughing] y— 

“Well, Master Martin, are you still in doubt as to my being a 
good cooper ? but,’’ he went on at the same time pacing the work. 
shop backwards and forwards, and looking with a critical eye at the 
tools and stock of wood ; ‘‘ but have you good material to work with 
and—what sort of maliak 1 is that there,—I suppose your children 
play with it? And that little axe—ah, that must be for the 
apprentices,""— and with these words he swung the great heavy 
hatchet which Reinhold could not move, and which Frederick only 
handled with difficulty; he raised than mighty axe with which 
Master Martin himself worked, high in the air. Then rolling on 
one side like foot-balls two huge casks, he seized one of the thiek 
and as yet unhewn staves. 

‘* Ah, ah, master !’”’ he exclaimed ; ‘‘ that’s something like oak 
wood, that must break like glass.”’ 

With that, he struck the staves against the grindstone so that 
they broke in two pieces with a loud noise. 

‘Oh, would you have the kindness to smash that two-fudder 
cask, my good fellow!’’ said Master Martin. ‘“ Or perhaps you 
would like to demolish the whole workshop? You can use those 


beams there as hammers, and | will fetch the Roland sword from 
U 
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the Town Hall, which measures three yards, and would suit 
you capitally for an axe.” 

“That would be just the thing,’’ cried the voung man, whose 
eyes sparkled. But immediately after he cast down his eyes and 
said in a lower tone, “I thought, my dear master, that you wanted 
very strong journeymen for your great work, and so I have been too 
forward in showing my strength. But if you will hire me asa 
workman, I will honestly perform whatever you require.”’ 

Master Martin looked the young man in the face, and could not 
but own to himself that he had never gazed on nobler and honester 
features. Indeed the young man’s appearance seemed to bring 
before him the faint remembrance of one whom he had long loved 
and respected. And, although he could not be sure who this might 
be, it decided him to comply with the young man’s request. So 
Conrad (for thus he was named) was hired by Master Martin with 
the sole condition of producing well-authenticated testimonials. 

In the meantime Reinhold and Frederick had set up the cask 
and were fastening the first hoops. It was their custom at such 
times to sing together, and so now they began to sing a ballad to 
Adam Puschmann’s Stieglitz air. 

* Holloa !’’ cried Conrad from the joiner’s bench, where Master 
Martin had installed him, “ what squeaking’s that—it sounds as if 
there were mice in the workshop? If you want to sing, why don’t 
you sing something lively which one can work to? I sing such 
songs myself sometimes.’ 

And with that he began a wild hunting-song with a chorus of 
**holloas,’’ and ‘‘ hussas,’’ at the same time imitating the baying 
of the hounds, and the cries of the sportsmen with such a powerful 
voice that the big casks sounded and the workshop roared. Master 
Martin held his hands to his ears, and the children of Martha 
(Valentine’s widow), who were playing in the workshop, crept in 
dismay behind a pile of staves. 

At this moment Rosa entered, terrified at the fearful sound 
which could not be called singing. So soon.as Conrad perceived 
Rosa he became silent, and rising from the bench approached her 
and greeted her in the politest manner imaginable. 

“Fair damsel !"’ said he in a gentle voice, while his bright brown 
eyes sparkled with fire. ‘‘ When you entered this gloomy workshop 
it seemed as if a rose-coloured light came in with you. How sorry 
Tam that I was not sooner aware of your presence; then I would 
not have offended your delicate ears with my ‘wild hunting-song. 
Oh,” he cried, turning to Master Martin and the other jourueymen, 
“Oh, why don’t you stop your horrible clatter! So long as this 
dear lady honours you with her presence axes and hamwers should 
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rest. We will only listen to her voice and obey with bended head 
the commands she may give to us, her humble slaves.” 

Reinhold and Frederick looked at each other quite astonished ; 
but Master Martin laughed out loud, and said to Conrad: “ Well, 
now it’s clear that you are the most foolish fellow that ever put on 
an apron. First you come here and want to smash everything like 
an ill-conditioned giant; then you make such a howling that the 
drums of our ears are like to crack ; and as a fitting sequel to your 
folly, you take my daugther Rosa for a noble lady, and demean 
yourself like a squire in love !"’ 

“T know your fair daughter v-ry well,’’ replied Conrad uncon. 
cernedly, ‘‘I know your fair daughter v-ry well, dear Master 
Martin ; but I tell you that she is the most noble lady that walks 
this earth, and may Heaven grant that she condescend to permit the 
noblest squire to be her paladin in true and knighty love.” 

Master Martin held his sides and was like to have choked for 
laughing. It was only after a great deal of coughing and choking 
that he could stammer out— 

“Good ! very good, my dearest youth ! You may always look 
on my Rosa as a noble lady—I grant you that—but, nevertheless, 
be so good as to go back to your bench.,”’ 

Conrad rooted to the ground, with downcast look, rubbed his 
forehead, and said gently: ‘* That’s true,’’ and did as he was com- 
imanded. Rosa seated herself, as she always used to do in the 
workshop, on a small cask which Reinhold dusted carefully, and 
Frederick placed for her. At Master Martin's request, they recom- 
menced singing the beautiful song in which Conrad had interrupted 
them. As for Conrad he said nothing, but wrapped in his own 
thoughts worked away at the joiner’s bench. 

When the song was ended, Master Martin said, ‘“ Heaven has 
dowered you with a fine gift, my dear fellows. You cannot think 
how highly I esteem the pleasant art of singing. Once I, too, 
wished to be a master singer ; but it was no use, however much I 
tried. All my trouble only gained me ridicule. At the public 
singing contests I was always making mistakes, bringing out 
Wrong notes, and sometimes getting altogether out. Well, you 
will be able to do better, and it will be said that what the master 
could not do, the men have accomplished. ‘There will be a singing 
festival next Sunday at the usual time, after the mid-day service in 
St. Katherine’s Church, where both of you may gain praise and 
renown ; for a singing competition will be held vefore the festival 
Service, at which you or any stranger may take part without let or 

ce. Weil, Conrad,” cried Master Martin to the young man 
Who was still at his bench; “ well, Conrad, wouldn’t you like to 
mount the singing-stool and strike up your fine hunting-song ?”” 
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ee ‘t laugh, dear master,” returned Conrad, without looking 

up, “don’t laugh—everyone to his own vocation. While you edify 
with the singing, I will follow my amusement on the 
Allerwiese.”’ 

It happened as Master Martin had anticipated. Reinho!d mounted 
the singing stool and sang songs to various tones, which delighted 
all the master singers, although they thought the singers had a 
somewhat peculiar style which could not be called a defect, and 
they could not precisely define it; but still there it was. Soon 
after Reinhold had done singing Frederick placed himself on the sing. 
ing-stool, took off his cap, and, after looking straight before him for 
a few moment, he cast a look at the assembly which pierced Rosa's 
breast like a glowing dart, and caused her to heave a deep sigh. 
Then he began to sing such a beautiful song to Master Heinrich 
Frauenlob’s tone, that all the masters were unanimously of opinion 
that none among them could excel the young journeyman. 

When evening had set in and the singing was ended, Master 
Martin accompanied by Rosa, betook himself in high glee to the 
Allerwiese, in order to finish the day’s enjoyment thoroughly. The 
two journeymen Reinhold and Frederick were permitted to go with 
them, Rosa walking between the two youths. Frederick, who was 
quite elated at the praise of the, masters, ventured to utter many a 
bold word which Rosa, modestly casting down her eyes, appeared 
unwilling to hear. She turned rather to Reinhold who uttered all 
kinds of merry sayings in his usual manner, and was not afraid to 
offer his arm to Rosa. In the distance they heard sounds of revelry 
on the Allerweise. 

Arrived at the place where the young people of the town were 
enjoying themselves in all kinds of knightly and other zames, they 
heard the people shouting every now and then—‘‘ Won, won—it’s 
he again, the strong one—no one has a chance against him !”’ 

When Master Martin had elbowed his way through the crowd 
he became aware that all this praise and shouting was about no 
other person than his journeyman, Conrad, who had surpassed all 
the rest in running races, boxing, and throwing the spear. Just as 
Master Martin came up, Conrad asked if any one were minded to 
have a bous with short swords. Many patrician youths who were 
used to knightly games, accepted the challenge. But it was not 
long before Conrad had even in this overcome all his opponents 
without great exertion or difficulty; so that there was no end to 
the expressions of praise of his skill and strength. 

The sun had set, the light died out in the sky, and the shades 
of evening closed around. Master Martin, Rosa, and the two 
journeyman had seated themselves by a plashing fountain. Reiv- 


hold related many things about distant Italy, but Frederick was 
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silent and only looked at Rosa. While they were thus occupied 
Conrad approached with hesitating steps as though undecided if he 
should join them or not. But Master Martin called out to him— 

‘Well, Conrad, come here! you have demeaned yourself, man. 
fully on the green, as beseems my workman. Don’t be shy, man! 
sit you down here—I give you leave.’’ 

Conrad gave a piercing look at the muster, who nodded 
graciously to him, and in a hollow voice replied— 

“T am not at all shy, and have not asked your permission to 
seat myself here, nor do I come here to speak to you. I have 
stretched all my adversaries in the dust; and now I only 
Wish to ask the lady if she will honour me with the beautiful 
nosegay she wears in her bosom as the prize for the lusty sport.”’ 
With these words, Conrad knelt down on one knee before Rosa, and 
looking with his clear brown eyes honestly in her face he asked, 
“Give me the beautiful nosegay as a prize of victory, dear Rosa, I 
am sure you will not refuse me.’’ 

Rosa took the nosegay from her bodice, and gave it to Conrad, 
saying laughingly — 

** Ah, I well know that so brave a knight deserves to receive a 
mark of honour from a lady, and so take my faded flowers.’’ 

Conrad kissed the nosegay and put it in his cap; but Master 
Martin exclaimed, as he stood up, “ Did you ever see such foolery ! 
But let us get home—night is coming on.’’? 

Master Martin led the way, Conrad took Rosa’s arm, and Rein. 
hold and Frederick followed quite outof humour. The people they 
met stood still and looked after them, saying— 

“Look, look! that is the rich cooper, Master Tobias Martin, 
with his fair daugther and bis brave journeymen. I call them hand. 
some folk. 
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CHAPTER IX, 


How Dame Martha conversed with Rosa about the three Journeymen, 


YounG maidens are wont, on the morrow of a féte day, to recall 
all the pleasures of the day before, and this celebration they think 
almost; more pleasant than the festival itself. So Rosa sate the 
next day alone in her chamber, with hands clasped and head bent, 
absorbed in thought, and let the spinning-wheel rest. It may well 
be that she heard Reinhold’s and Frederick’s songs, or saw the 
active Conrad as he mastered his opponents, or received from her 
hands the prize of his victory ; for first she hummed a stave or two 
of a ditty, then she murmured: “ Do you wish to have my nose. 
gay?’ and then a deep-red coloured her cheeks, bright glances 
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darted through her drooping lashes, and gentle sighs escaped from 
her pent-up breast. 

ust then Dame Martha entered the room, and Rosa was pleased 
at the opportunity of relating circumstantially all that happened in 
St. Katherine's Church and on the Allerwiese. When Rosa had 
ended, Dame Martha said, smiling— 

** Well, dear Rosa, you will soon be able to choose one rof three 
handsome suitors,”’ 

“*Good heavens !’’ exclaimed Rosa, quite frightened, and with 
face aglow. ‘‘Dame Martha, what do you mean ?—I—three 
suitors ?”” 

** Now, don’t you talk like that,’ Dame Martha went on, 
‘as if you didn’t know or suspect anything about it. Why, any. 
body must be blind or have no eyes at all who can’t see that our 
men, Reinhold, Frederick, sud Conrad, are all madly in love with 
you |” 

*“What can have put that notion into your head, Dame 
Martha ?’’ stammered Rosa, holding her hands before her eyes. 

** Ah!”’ continued Dame Martha, seating herself, and putting 
an arm round Rosa; “ah, you dear, bashful child ; put your hands 
down and look me full in the face, and then deny, if you can that 
you have long noticed how these young men are devoted to you. 
Can you deny it? Youcan’t! Well, it would indeed be strange 
if a maiden’s eyes did not,at once discern that. When you enter 
the workshop, how their looks are withdrawn from their work and 
directed towards you, and how they all become more animated. 
How Reinhold and Frederick sing their finest songs, and even the 
wild Conrad becomes gentle, and how each of them thrives to 
approach you, and how a glow like fire lights up the face of the one 
on whom you deign to bestow a gentle look or a friendly word! Eh, 
my darling, isn’t it grand to have such fine fellows come courting 
one? But I’m sure I don’t know if you will take any of them or 
which of the three, fot you are kind and friendly to them all; 
although I—but not a word about that. If you came to me and 
said, ‘Counsel me, Dame Martha, to which of these youths I ought 
to give my hand and my heart ?’ I would say, ‘If your heart do not 
tell you distinctly and audibly, who it is, then let them all three 
alone.” However, I can’t but admit that 1 like Reinhold very well 
and Frederick and Conrad too, although I have many objections to 
make to all three. Yes, indeed, dear Rosa, when I see the young 
fellows so hard at work, I always think of my poor, dear Valentine, 
and I must say that, although he didn’t perhaps turn out better 
work than they, yet he had such a very different manner in all he 
did. You saw that his whole soul was in his work ; but these 
young men always seem to have something else in their heads,— 
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indeed, their work seems to be only a burden to them, of which 
they would gladly be relieved, and which they only support by 
dint of sheer courage. I can get on best with Frederick, he is a 
true-hearted fellow, and seems to belong most to us. I can under. 
stand all he says, and, he loves you with all the modesty of a good 
child; so that he scarcely dares to look at you, and reddens as soon 
as you say a word to him; and that is what 1 so much admire in 
the dear youth.”’ 

A tear started to Rosa's eye as Dame Martha said this. She 
stood up and said, while she turned her face towards the window— 

“T like Frederick very well; but you should not despise 
Reinhold,’ 

“How could I do so?’’ replied Dame Martha; ‘“ Reinhold is 
decidedly the handsomest of all. What eyes he has! When he 
darts those lightning glances through and through you, you can 
scarcely sustain them! But there is in his manner altogether 
something strange which fills me with awe, and makes me afraid of 
him. I think that, when Reinhold works in Master Martin’s work- 
shop, and he orders him to do this or that, he must feel as I should 
if some one were to put in my kitchen utensils glittering with gold 
and precious stones, which I was to use just as I should use com. 
mon kitchen utensils, although I searcely dared to touch them. He 
talks and talks, and all that he says sounds like sweet music, and 
you are quite carried away by it; but when I think seriously of 
what he has said, I find that 1 have not understood.a-single word. 
And when he sometimes jests in our fashion, and I say to myself, 
“Now he is like us,’ all at once he looks so dignified that I am 
quite taken aback. And yet I cannot say that his appearance is 
like that of many a putfed-up squire or patrician ; no, it is some- 
thing quite different. In a word, it appears to me as though he 
had converse with higher spirits, as if he belonged to another 
world. Conrad is a wild, overbearing fellow, and yet has something 
very genteel in his manner, which does not harmonise with the 
leathern apron. And at the same time he acts as if he only ought 
to. command, and the others to obey him. In the short. time that 
he has been here it has come about that Master Martin, thundered 
at by Conrad’s powerful voice, submits to his will. But then, after 
all, Conrad is so good-humoured and honest, that you can’t be 
angry with him. And, what’s more, in spite of his wildness, I like 
him almost better than Reinhold ; for although he often speaks 
very grandly, you can understand him. I wager he has been a 
soldier,—let him say what he likes. That’s why he understands 
so much about arms, and has got a kind of knightly way, which 
does not ill become him. Now tell me truly, dear Rosa, which 
of the three journeymen do you like best }"’ 
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“Don't ask me so insidiously, dear Dame Martha,’’ replied 
Rosa. ‘* But this much is certain, that Reinhold does not strike 
me in the same way as you. It is true that he is quite different 
from his fellows, and that when he speaks I feel as if a beautiful 
garden, full of splendid flowers, blossoms and fruits, such as are 
not to be found on earth, suddenly opened before me. Since Rein- 
hold has been here, too, many things seem quite different to what 
they once did, and much that formerly lay dull and formless in my 
soul has become so bright and well-defined that I can now quite 
clearly comprehend it.”’ - 

Dame Martha stood up, and preparing to leave the room, shook 
her finger at Rosa, and said— 

“Eh, eh, Rosa! so Reinhold is to be the one of your choice. | 
should not have supposed it.” 

“‘I beseech you,’ rejoined Rosa, “I beseech you, dear Dame 
Martha, to suppose nothing, but leave everything to the future. 
What it brings is the dispensation of Heaven, to which every one 
must meekly and humbly resign himself.’ 


Master Martin. 


CHAPTER X. 
Showing how Conrad and Master Martin came to blows. 


MEANWHILE there had been sharp work in Master Martin's 
workshop. In order to execute all the commissions he had received 
Martin had taken on more workmen and apprentices, and there was 
now such a hammering and knocking that you could hear it far and 
near. Reinhold had finished the measuring of the big cask which 
was to be made for the Bishop of Bamberg, and had, together with 
Frederick and Conrad, set it up so well that Master Martin was in 
high glee, and called out every now and then, ‘‘ That’s what I 
call a piece of work! I never made such a cask as that, excepting 
sxy masterpiece !’’ 

The three young men were now occupied in fastening the hoops 
round the staves, and ine loud noise of the mallets made the work- 
shop re-echo. Old Valentine was busy scraping with his hollowing- 
knife, and Dame Martha, with her two smallest children in her lap, 
sat close beside Conrad, while the other lively youngsters cried and 
shouted and tumbled about, playing at hoop. There was such a noise 
that they scarcely noticed old Johannes Holzschuer, who entered the 
artes. Master Martin advanced to meet him, and asked 
| vrhat he lacked. 

~** Eh,” rejoined Holzschuer. ‘‘ First of all, I wanted to see my 
dene Frederick once more, he who works there so bravely; and 
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{hen I am in want of a good cask for my wine-cellar, and I wish 
‘you tomake meone. Why, that cask yonder is just such a cask as 
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I want: you may as weil let me have it. You have only to name 
the price. +B] 

Reinhold, who had been resting himself for some minutes in the 
workshop, and was just going back to the bench, heard Huizschuer’s 
words, and, turning to him, said— 

“Ah, dear Master Holzschuer, you must forego the desire to 
possess our cask, as we are making it for the Right Reverend Lord 
Bishop of Bamberg.”’ 

Master Martin, his arms clasped behind him, his left foot 


“advanced, and his head thrown back, looked with twinkling eyes 


towards the cask, and said, in a proud tone— 
“ My dear Master, you might have perceived from the quality of 


. the wood, and the neatness of the workmanship, that such a master- 


piece is fit for a princely cellar. My journeyman, Reinhold, has 
spoken truly ; you must forego the desire for such work. When 
the vintage is over I will have a homely cask made for you, such as 
is suitable for your cellar. 

Old Holzschuer was annoyed at Master Martin’s conceit, and 
maintained that his gold pieces were quite as good as those of the 
Bishop of Bamberg, and hoped that he could obtain elsewhere good 
work for ready money. 

Master Martin, boiling with rage, could with difficulty contain 
himself ; yet durst not offend Master Holzschuer, who was highly 
respected by the town council and all the citizens. 

But at this moment Conrad began to hammer more and more 
strenuously with his mallet, so that the workshop roared again. 
Then Master Martin’s anger burst forth, and he cried oyt jn.a loud 
voice— 

“Conrad, Conrad,—you lout: why do you hammer in that 
blind and senseless way? Do you want to knock the cask to 
Picces 2’ 

“Ho, ho!’’ cried Conrad, “ho, ho! you comica! master, why 
not?” And with that he hammered away so terribly at the cask 
that the strongest hoop sprang with a crash, and threw Reinhold 
down from the scaffold, while you could tell by the hollow reson- 
ance that one of the staves must have sprung with the same blow. 

Overcome with rage and fury, Master Martin sprang forward, 
and taking out of Valentine’s hand the stave he was scraping, 
ag out “Cursed dog !”’ and gave Conrad a sound thwack on the 

As soon as Conrad felt the blow he turned round sharply, and 
stood still a moment like one deprived of the use of his faculties ; 
but the next moment his eyes flamed with savage fury, he gnashed 
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his teeth, and howled “Siruck!’’ With one bound he was off the 
scaffold and had quickly seized the broad axe lying on the ground, 
and aimed such a blow at the master as would have split his skul] 
had not Frederick pulled the master aside, so that the axe only 
grazed his arm, from which, however, the blood at once began to 
pour, Martiv, clumsy as he was, lost his equilibrium, and fell over 
the bench, at which the apprentice was working, to the ground. All 
those in the workshop now threw themselves on the raging Conrad, 
who swinging the bloody axe in the air, cried in a terrible voice— 
“To hell with him! to hell with him !”’ 

With the strength of a giant he hurled them all from him, and 
raised his arm to deal a second blow, which without doubt ‘would 
have terminated the existence of the poor master, who lay on the 
ground panting and groaning. But at this moment there appeared 
at the door of the workshop, pale as death from terror, Rosa. 

As soon as Conrad perceived Rosa he stood still, with the axe 
raised above his head, as though changed into a statue. Then he 
flung the axe far from him, clasped his hands together on his 
breast, and in a voice which pierced the hearts of all present, cried, 
“Qh, just God in heaven, what have I done !’’ and rushed out of 
the workshop. No one thought of pursuing him. 

Poor Master Martin was now with some difficulty got on his 
feet, and it was soon found that the axe had only penetrated the 
fleshy part of the arm, and that the wound was not dangerous, 
Then they pulled old Master Holzschuer from among the shavings 
(for Master Martin had dragged him down in falling), and 
pacified as well as they were able Dame Martha’s children, who 
cried and howled incessantly about good Father Martin. Martin 
himself was quite confused, and asserted that if that devil of a 
journeyman had not spoiled the cask, he should not have thought 
much of the wound. 

They brought litters on which to place the two old gentleman ; 
for Holzschuer too had hurt himself in falling. He anathematised 
a handicraft which made use of such murderous tools, and conjured 
Frederick to return as soon as possible to his own noble art. 

Frederick and Reinhold (the latter had been severely hit by the 
broken hoop and felt benumbed in all his limbs) crept back to the 
town through the deepening twilight, in no very good humour. On 
the road they heard groans and sighs coming from behind a hedge. 

stood still, and the next moment a tall figure rose from the 
ground, which they immediately recognised as Conrad, who shyly 
drew back. 

“ Ah, my dear fellow,’’ cried Conrad_in a melancholy voice, 
“don't be so angry with me. You take me for a devilish murder- 
ing hound—but indeed I am not; I could not have acted 
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differently. I felt obliged to kill the master, and, properly speak- 

ing, { ought yet to go with you to do it. Still, however, I can 

—but no, no— it is all over,—you will see me no more, Remem. 

ber me to dear Rosa, whom I love beyond measure. Tell her 

that I shall carry her flowers next my heart as long as J live, and 

be buried with them when I—but she will, perhaps, hear of me 
in. Farewell, farewell, my dear, good fellows !’’ 

With these words Conrad hastened away. 

‘There is something very strange about the youth,’’ said 
Reinhold. ‘‘ We cannot judge of his rash act by ordinary rules. 
Perhaps, some day, we shall know the secret which oppresses 
him.” ° 





WAITING, 
SONNET FOR A PICTURE. 


Wuat if the world-sick soul might ne’er descry 
Healing of hope, that evermore delays 

With eyes that look beyond the clouded days, 
And thoughts that pierce the darkness radiantly ? 
What if for patience no sweet ‘ By-and-bye ”’ 
Ballowed soft distance with clear songs of praise, 
Until the trembling heart new homage pays 
Before some kingly joy’s veiled majesty ? 

I live, and life is hope, and hope is joy ; 

But if to-morrow brings no glance of thine 

To feed this lamp of life,—its flame, not coy, 
Shall shine against the heaven’s crystalline 

For nought exists with puissance to destroy 

Love that breathes purely in a calm divine. 


‘ Evtys ERLE. 








‘TIS NOT TRUE. 


‘“ DEAREST maiden, may I tell thee 
Thou art fairest of the fair ? . 
And that with thine eyes, sky-tinted, 
None are able to compare ; 
That thy lips surpass all others 
In the richness of their hue, 
That thy hair is golden sunshine ?”’ 
“No! you may not—'tis not true.”’ 


“ Dearest maiden, may I tell thee 
That thy cheeks would shame the rose, 
That thy teeth, for dazzling whiteness, 
Far eclipse the arctic snows ? 
Dearest maiden, may I tell thee 
Thou art Venus raised anew 
From the foam of mighty ocean ?”’ 
“No! you may not—’tis not true.”’ 


“ Dearest maiden, grant me pardon, 

If, indeed, I’ve caused thee pain, 

Never more will I offend thee, 

But from flattering words abstain. 

Yet thou lov’st me—I can see it 

Written in those eyes of blue ;— 

May I say this?’’ Low she murmured— 
“Yes! you may-—for it is true.”’ 


EpWARD S. GIBNEY. 
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A FORTNIGHT’S FLY-FISHING IN BRITTANY. 


We were a party of four. Burstal, a young medical student, Grim- 
wade, a gentleman at large, Grabfeigh, a rising barrister, and 
myself. We chose Brittany for our tour for three reasons; we 
had never been there before; we knew it possessed some capital 
unpreserved waters; and the living was both good and cheap. 
Uur intention was to choose some general route, and then, baggage 
on back, to follow the bent cf our inclinations while time and 
money lasted. With this object in view we each possessed a knap. 
sack, fitted as lightly as possible, a bag slung across the shoulder, 
an extra pair of boots, a slight, but well-selected fishing paraplher- 
nalia, the latest thing in guide-books, and a pair of compasses. 
Thus accoutred on the ninth of August, we started from South- 
ampton to St. Malo. 

We had a capital voyage. The weather was bright, the wind 
brisk, the sea moderately high. Before we passed the Needles, a 
large proportion of the passengers were stolidly contemplating the 
waves over the vessels side, which led Burstal to expound his new 
theory for the prevention of sea-sickness, to a deeply interested 
audience, who ‘as yet had only become sallow and melancholy-eyed. 
It had, as a basis, three fundamental propositions. 1st.—Deter- 
mine not to beill. 2nd.—Be lightheartedand gay. 3rd.—Conform 
yourself to the motion of the vessel. It was unanimously adopted 
with as much enthusiasm as was compatible with the fact that three 
parts of the converts were already beyond the reach of its influence. 

Towards evening, the motion of the vessel became trying indeed ; 
but remembering my friends recipe, I tried to make up my mind 
that I was not going to be ill, hummed an air in an attempt to be 
lighthearted and gay, and made quite a desperate effort to conform 
myself to the metion of the vessel. Butall in vain, and I at length 
fled disconsolate to my birth, and wondered whether Jonah had 
been moved to his act of contrition by an influence stronger even 
than piety. Pky 

The night was a dismal one. When I slept the rolling and 
pitching of the vessel assumed the shapes of grim monsters that 
menaced me with hideous motions. When I awoke the air was 
laden with hoarse cries of “ Steward,’’ which in every variety of 
tone and expression, issued from the other births in the cabin ; 
while from the portion devoted to the women and children came 
occasional bursts of despairing lamentation, in a shrill treble that 
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was heartrending to the last degree. I was not therefore sorry 
when morning dawned, to struggle wp upon deck, when the first 
spectacle that greeted me, was our philosophic friend Burstal, 

sitting on a coil of rope, and with his head leaned against the side of 
the vessel, looking like despair impersonified. His face was ghastly 
pale, and his long dark hair felt damp and ragged over his brow. 
Til as I felt, I could not resist the inclination to poke a bit of fun 
at him, so, steadying myself by the aid of a rope, I called out, 
* Hullo, Burstal! why what’s the matter? feel a bit queer, eh?” 
He made no answer, but looked piteously at me; so I went on, 
“ Well, old man, if you feel it coming on again, I can recommend: 
you an invaluable specific. 1st.—Determine not to beill, 2nd.— 
Be lighthearted and gay. 3rd.——" I saw his lips move inar- 
dedanele so I stopped and said, ‘‘ What?” when he suddenly 

shouted out, “Go to the——,”’ and turned hastily away, and I, 

feeling that I was wasting my humour, turned rather bastily away 
also. 

On landing at St. Malo, we were at once seized by several 
gendarmes, who set themselves with cheerful alacrity, to the task 
of reducing to chars the contents of our well-ordered knapsacks, 
We then adjourned to an hotel, and after a warm bath, had some 
good mutton broth, which greatly alleviated our stomachic suffer- 
ings. The rest of the morning was occupied in strolling through 
the dirty, ill-smelling, but picturesque town, when Burstal greatly 
astonished us by the extent of his knowledge concerning Chateau- 
briand, La Bourdonnais, Jacques Cartier, and other distinguished 
men claiming St. Malo as a birthplace. But our admiration was 
modified when on cur return, I entered the Salle-i-manager, and 
found an encyclopedia open at the article, “‘ St. Malo,” and con- 
taining some biographical sketches of the worthies to whom he 
referred. After this, his encyclopedical erudition became a stand- 
ing joke with us. 

After a twelve o'clock dejeuner, we took the train for St. Briene, 
whence we intended to commence our march. Wo found it a 
pleasant enough town, with wide streets and well.looking places or 
squares. It is remarkable for its literary establishments, the 
public library containing over 24,000 volumes. There are also 
some noticeable public buildings, especially a tine Gothic cathedral 
of the thirteenth century. Having just glanced at these, we 
started the same evening to walk to. Quintin, a small town, distant 
about fifteen miles. 

The weather was magnificent, the sun going down in a glow of 
colour that irradiated the whole sky. Our progress was easy for we 
followed the high-road, always well made and kept in France. The 
country through which which we passed was very fertile, and Eng- 
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lish in character; though as we approached the Black Moun- 
tains, this gradually decreased, and we came upon large barren 
sandy heaths, interspersed with marble and granite quarries, and 
occasionally, iron, lead, or coal mines. The peasantry were dirty 
and unhealthy-looking, their attire of ‘the raggedest, and their feet. 
thrust into clumsy sabots. They, however, took off their hats very 

itely to us as we passed, and seemed greatly moved by the vocal 
efforts with which we enlivened our march. 

Presently we came to St. Julien, a little village half-way 
between St. Briene and our destination. As we were already fvot. 
sore and weary, we determined to stay the night there, could an 
auberge be found, A reconnoitro discovered a house whence a few 
public rays of light were glimmering; a loud knock brought a 
dirty, wretched-looking man to the door, who, in ‘answer to our 
inguiries, engaged in an altercation with a shrill-voiced termagant 
within, and then set out to guide us to the object of our quest. 
Proceeding some twenty yards down the street he stooped before a 
a low-built house, from which the discordant sound of many voices 
came, and shouted something through the key-hole. The noise 
ceased, the door opened, and a man, the very counterpart of our 
guide, though perhaps a shade dirtier and more wretched-looking, 
appeared and demanded our pleasure. After a brief colloquy we 
were admitted, and at onte found ourselves in a large kitchen, 
paved irregularly with red tiles, having a dark wainscot, and a 
ceiling of huge beams draped fantastically with filthy cobwebs. 
At the further end was an enormous brick fireplace and chimney, 
up which a wood fire was roaring, while a woman, dirty and dis. 
_ hevelled; stood, frying-pan in hand, like an evil culinary genius. At 
one side about a dozen men stood round a rude wooden table, 
having evidently ceased gambling to concentrate their attention 
upon us; and a more villanous-looking lot it would be hard to 
imagine. Ragged, filthy, and cadaverous, with long-tangled hair 
hanging about their faces, with stubbly beards of a week’s growth, 
and bleared, wild-looking eyes, and over all a look of wolltish 
hunger or hate, as though they had recently been hunted for their 
lives, and were still possessed of some nameless terror or ferocious 

Grimwade was spokesman; afd politely inquired if we could be 
accommodated for the night. To our great satisfaction the woman 
answered in the negative, and we, nothing loth, recompensed the 
guide, and once more stepped out briskly towards Quintin. 

The moon had by this time risen, and shed a subdued brightness 
over the landscape. A mist hung in the air and gave to distant 
objects, especially the grotesquely-cut trees, a vague and ghostly 
air. This, with the scene we had lately witnessed, and the solemn 
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stillness of the night, gave a morbid turn to our conversation, and 
led us to discuss with great relish the extreme probability of out 
being attacked at the very next turning, by the amiable crew of 
gamblers, who would undoubtedly circumvent us by a short cut 
across the fields. Nothing of the sort occurred, however, and we 
arrived safely at Quintin, at about midnight, having paused on the 
way to have a lively altercation with the proprietor of a roadside 
inn, who, from an upper window anathematised us in profane 
Breton, for disturbiag his rest. 

Luckily, as we entered the town, we met a waggoner with a's 
team, who advised us tc go to Le Cheval Noir, kept by Madame 
Roqueblave. Thither we hastened, and after some difaoulty sue. 
ceeded in rousing the inmates, who were at first disinclined to admit 
us; but the happy idea of Burstal’s, who declared in moving, 
through somewhat shaky French, that we were old friends of the 
hostess, produced a reaction in our favour. The door was unbarred, 
and after a hearty supper we took our tired limbs to bed. 

Quintin is prettily situated on the upper part of thefriver Gouet, 
in the arrondissement of St. Briene. It possesses an old feudal 
castle of singular architecture, built principally of granite, and 
partially surrounded by a moat, which at the time of our visit was 
half-covered with a luxuriant growth of water-lilies, beneath which 
we could catch an occasional glimpse of darting fish. Near the 
town are some druidical obelisks, twenty-six or twenty-seven feet 
high, which the inhabitants regard with considerable reverence. 

After café au lait we started for Corlay, passing through a 
country beautiful in its profuse verdure, and crossing the Mon. 
tagnes Noir, on which grew immense quantities of common broom, 
so thickly intertwined that in some cases we could scarcely force 
our way through. Its little seed-pods were black and ripe, and, 
under the influence of the mid-day sun, kept bursting with a series 
of sharp pops that hada very curious effect. On reaching the sum- 
mit a fine view opened out before us. The range of hills running to 
Vannes formed the horizon immediately in front; and stretched away 
southwards, its sides covered with the many shades of foliage 
thrown into relief by patches of sombre firs, or the gleaming white- 
ness of a marble quarry, until it vegan blue and indistinct in the 
remote distance ; while directly to our l2ft as far as we could see, 
the country lay wall. wooded and undulating, enlivened by the river 
Oust, which sparkling in the sunlight, wound its sinuous way 
through the valley. 

Arriving at Corlay, a small but respectable village, possessing, in 
right of being the chief place of the Canton, a little gendarmerie, 
over the door of which hung a red, white, and blue tin flag, we 
made a hasty repast, aud started for St. Nicholas du Pelem, which 
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we were anxious to reach before nightfall. Before leaving Corlay, 
however, we had a look at its antique little church, which possessed 
the ugliest set of saints in effigy, both inside and ont, that I ever 
saw. From every mullion and gable grinned a horrible face, dis- 
torted by a chipped nose, or agouged eye; while within, the effect 
was equally ovtré and repulsive,—plaster figures with every limb 
out of proportion, with pink faces and fantastically coloured gar- 
ments; paintings more fit to be signs of taverns than objects of 
worship ; artificial flowers in the last stage of tawdriness; candle. 
sticks, crosses, and chalices, overlaid with gilt in an ostensibly false 
way, that was a positive insult to gold. Yet there were many 
devout worshippers kneeling before these shrines, and reverently 
telling their beads as they muttered an eve or a pater. 

Just before reaching St Nicholas we crossed a brisk little stream, 
which looked so tempting in the cool and growing shadow of the 
evening, that we unstrapped our rods and prepared for action. I will 
confess at once that I had: never before attempted to fly-fish, which 
may account for the fact that this, my first essay, was marked by 
incidents of a highly diverting nature to onlookers, though hardly 
so entertaining to myself, 

Having, under Grimwade’s supervision, selected suitable flies, I 
let out. about a dozen yards of line, and then, waving it above my 
head, like the driver of a four-in-hand, whipped away at a distant 
part of the river. To my astonishment my rod was brought up 
with a jerk that nearly dislocated my arm, when I discovered that 
I had hooked a very fine thistle (nat. order. Composite,) some 
distance in the rear. On the next attempt I succeeded in launching 
my flies\into the air ; but either from a peculiarity of throw, or the 
adverse influence of the wind, instead of going to the spot I intended, 
they performed some vague gyrations in the air, and came fluttering 
and twisting in a most eccentric manner, down to my very feet, 
After repeating this performance with some slight variations for a 
great number of times, I came to the conclusion that my situation 
was to blame, and atonce changed it. Having found a suitable spot, 
advanced with undiminislied confidence to the attack. Making 
my line whistle in the air, I cast with all my force. Away went the 
flies with the velocity and precision of camon balls; but alas’! 
aided by a treacherous gust of wind, they overshot the mark, and 
alighted on a huge-bramble bush, which grew with full luxuriance 
on the other side of the river, and having found kindred spirits in its 
curved thorns, firmly declined, spite of my continued and persuasive 
efforts, to part company and resume their legitimate occupation, 

was the last straw; snapping my line in disgust, I rejoined 
my companions, who received an account of my misadventures with 
the most heartless merriment. 
Xx 
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The shades of evening were closing rapidly around as we entered 
St. Nicholas du Pelem, a little irregular town, its narrow streets 
paved with rough stones in the last stage of uneveness. Many of 
the houses were built with large overhanging, upper stories, as though 
they were suffering from architectural dropsy i in the head; and the 
inquisitive way in which they leaned across, and peered into each 
other’s windows, suggested the idea of two rows of angularly shaped 
old women having a gossip. However, we found a comfortable 
hotel, and were well entertained. 

Next morning, immediately after café au lait we started for* the 
river Blaret, of which we have heard great, things. We found it 
about a quarter of a mile from the village, and though suffering 
from the drought of the past few weeks, in excellent condition for 
our purpose. In consequence ofthis, my efforts were attended with 
a gleam of success. There came a sudden splash, and I felt quite a 
tug at the end of my line. In pursuance of the advice to strike 
merely by a turn of the wrist, I struck with such goodwill that the 
fish left the water as though discharged from a rocket, whirled over 
my head, and continuing its aerial course to the extreme limit of the 
line, broke loose from the hook and was lost in the grass. I was 
greatly surprised at this dénowement, tor, from its strength in the 
water, I imagined I had hooked one of considerable size, but from 
the momentary glimpse I caught of my capture as it left its 
native element, I judged it to be about the length of my finger. 
However, taught by this adventure, I landed several respectable 
fish during the rest of the day. 

I had proceeded some distance up the river, and now turned to 
rejoin my companions for lunch under the trees. As a word of 
advice to fishers I would say, never walk any distance without 
taking your tackle to pieces. What time you may gain in the start 
you inevitably lose in the progress. On the present occasion I had 
several deep ditches to cross, and inadequate gaps to get through, 
each of which was marked by a complicated entanglement with my 
line. When I carried my rod Hefore me like a lance, and carefully 
watched the precious top-joint, the flies were sure to incorporate 
themselves with a bramblebush; when I gave my attention to 
these incumbrances, I either ploughed up the earth or speared an 
oak with the other end; when I carried it over my shoulder and 
looked to the hooks I held in my hand, an interfering bough would 
catch the line, probably, just as I was descending a declivity and 
could not stop, and firmly fix the hooks either in my hands or my 
clothes. Owing to this, the former were generally covered with an 
intricate pattern of scratches, while the latter were ventilated like 


a cullender by the innumerable holes where I had cut out fish- 
hooks, 
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Our method of having luncheon may be worth noticing. While 
two made a fire (on flat stones if possible), two cleaned and pre- 
pared the fish. These arranged on the hot stones or embers, were 
soon ‘‘done to turn,”’ and with pepper, salt, and sour bread, eaten 
with the keenest relish. Weshould then have hard-boiled eggs or 
cheese, finishing up with chocolate and fruit, or the blackberries we 
found in abundance on the bank of the river. Sometimes we 
made tea in our little evsinier, and drank it without milk and 
with the tea-leaves; at others we quenched our thirst with very 
weak brandy-and-water. At the conclusion of our simple repast, 
always eaten with the enjoyment of barbarians, we would make 
couches of ferns, which in some places grew in splendid luxuriance, 
and reclining at our ease beneath the umbrage of some leafy giant, 
would smoke the calumet of peace, or yield ourselves to the sway 
of god Somnus. : 

We spent two days at St. Nicholas du Pelem, and on the 
morning of the third started for Goarec, fishing as we went. Goarec 
reached, we went to the Hotel de Bretagne, a wizened and paralytic 
little edifice of two stories. We urged the landlord to provide us 
with luncheon at once, as we were desirous of pushing on to 
Rostrenon that afternoon. This, with many bows he promised to 
do tout de suite, and disappeared for that purpose. Soon, amid the 
clattering of plates and the frying of the viands we heard a shrill 
female voice vituperatively eloquent. Immediately after the host 
reappeared, looking very subdued, and seating himself in a shame- 
faced way, remarked that it was afine day. From this we were led 
to infer that the sweet influence of woman was not altogether unfelt 
even in the sylvan wilds of Brittany. However, we were exceed. 
ingly hungry and the lunch was unconscionably delayed ; whereupon 
Grableizh waxing warm, suddenly exclaimed, ‘I wish that fool of 
alandlord would go and stir them up, instead of gaping at us!” 
We all echoed this pious aspiration, when I thought I noticed a 
twinkle in the old man’s grey eyes; so I presently took occasion to 
ask, “‘ Did he understand iHnglish?’’ Never shall I forget the way 
in which he answered very slowly and deliberately, ‘‘ Oh, yes, sare ; 
I understan’ Engleesh, a little.*’ I looked at Grabfeigh who was 
vainly endeavouring to gaze with sangfroid out of the window; I 
looked at my other friends, and it was too much for our gravity. 
We burst into a hearty laugh, in which the “fool of a landlord,”’ 
good-humouredly joined. The rest of the time before lunch was 
occupied with a series of vocal efforts that attracted half the village 
under our window, and induced us to inquire of the landlord if a 
public concert would pay, to which he ‘responded with the most 
emphatic shake of the head I ever witnessed. 

Our hunger at length satisfied, we started for Rostrenon, which 
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we reached at about 10 p.m. Making our way to the best hotel 
we engaged beds, and after a slight repast, descended into the public 
room which we found tenanted by a strange and interesting 
company. A long wooden table occupied the centre of the room; 
at one end some eight or ten men were congregated, deeply immersed 
in a game of cards. They were dressed in rather superior style, 
though with a dash of insouciance in the pose of their many-shaped 
hats, and bright-coloured neckties, that took our fancy greatly. In 
the centre of the table was a bowl of what proved to be champagne 
punch, to which they applied themselves with great assiduity and 
the happiest results. Two of the gamblers I noticed particularly. 
One was a man of about fifty, considerably above the middle-h2ight, 
with dark moustache and beard of huge proportions, and a large 
Spanish felt hat cocked on one side with a bravo-ish air that was 
in exact keeping with his whole deportment. He seldom spoke, 
having his whole attention fixed on the game; and though risking 
large sums he took his change of fortunes with good-humoured 
unconcern, and the utterance of a deep ‘‘ Ugh!”’ in Ais mouth the 
most expressive monosyllable I ever heard. The other was a young 
fellow of one or two and twenty, loud both in style andin voice. He~ 
was also betting recklessly, which kept him at a high pitch of 
excitement. When he won he cried “ bravo!’’ bra-a-a-vo!’’ and 
rattled his stakes loudly in his hands. When he lost, by far the 
most frequent event, he beat his breast and cried, ‘‘ Sancta Maria !"’ 
with an assumption of dolefulness that was highly amusing. 
Altogether their brown, and for the most part, intelligent faces, on 
which the lamp cast a strange yellow glare, their loud talk and 
violent gesticulations, the swift shuffling of the cards, and the swifter 
shuffling of the money, gave us an insight into a phase of French 
provincial life not commonly met with. We watched them until 
past twelve, and should probably have remained longer had not 
Burstal, with the laudable desire of improving his knowledge of 
foreign affairs, engaged one of the company in a discussion on 
French politics, in the course of which from an inadequate know- 
ledge of the language, he totally misrepresented the whole party, 
gave complicated and most erroneous explanations of our object in 
travelling, and generally mixed up his private opinions (in them- 
selves the wildest chimeras) with ascertained facts to an extent that 
caused his opponent to pull his moustache in a very angry manner, 
and give utterance to many “sacrés!’’ both loud and deep. 
However, we managed to get him to bed before any serious harm 
was done. 

The next day being Sunday, we occupied ourselves in writing 
letters, and in ‘‘ doing ”’ the neighbourhood. On Monday morning 
we started to find the Canal de Brest, which our guide-book 
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jnformed us passed Rostrenon, at a distance of about two miles, and 
then taking a westerly direction, passed near Carhaix, where we 
determined to make our next stay. I may just observe that we found 
our guide-book—an ordinary one, purchased at a bookstall—of but 
little use. Its descriptions were fairly correct, but remarkably 
vague. We should find ‘‘meandering through the well-wooded 
hilis and blossoming dales of Brittany, a number of lovely rivers 
and crystal streams, well stocked with the scaly beauties that 
usually haunt such abodes.’’ This prophecy was in part un- 
doubtedly fulfilled. Though the rivers were not always lovely, nor 
the streams invariably crystal, yet they ‘‘meandered’’ with a 
persevering eccentricity that was as perplexing as it was irritating, 
especially when we were tired and hungry, and had been told to 
follow the river to reach the next village. 

However we found. the canal with no difficulty and took some 
capital perch, especially near its numerous locks. The method we 
pursued was simple and successful. The canal was broad and of 
considerable depth, with sloping banks almost entirely free from 
brushwood. Holding the rod as far over the water as possible, 
and allowing the minnow or spoonbait to spin some dozen yards 
behind, we progressed on our way right merrily, until a tug was 
felt, and another glistening red beauty, it back arched and bristled 
like a hog’s, found its way into the basket. 

Towards evening we left the canal and gaining the high-road 
followed it to Carhaix. Before this was reached, we passed a rude 
monument erected to the memory of one who had there come to a 
violent death, though by what means we were unable to make out. 
On a tree by the wayside was nailed a black cross of wool, on which 
was inscribed in rude and almost illegible characters. “ Ici fut 
tue Jacques—’’ the rest was undecipherable. Underneath was 
written ‘‘ Priez pour lui.’ The road just here was narrow, dark, 
and gloomy. Black clouds were hurrying up, occasionally uttering 
premonitory growls of thunder, or sending forth a lurid gleam of 
lightning. Like begets like. During the rest of our walk we dis. 
coursed of murders, suicides, and the like, to the great depression of 
our already flagging spirits. - 

The next day it rained from morning to night; so we read, 
wrote letters, and made notes, then turned to café-noir and billiards, 
The tables were half-size, the balls of dubious sphericity, and the 
cues heavy and unwieldly ; but the charge for several hours play 
was only one franc, and the café-noir was excellent; so the time 
passed pleasantly enough. 

The following morning we started for Callac. The river Aven, 
rising in the Black Mountains, nearly touches in its course both 
Callac and Carhaix. We, therefore, fished up stream during the 
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day, and took the road in the evening. Our path lay through 
delightful meadow-land, interspersed with stretches of woodland, 
‘neath the cool shadow of which we leisurely threaded our way in 
the happiest of moods. The sport, too, was excellent, nothing, 
occurring to mar our enjov ment—save one incident which befel my 
luckless self. A great many cattle were out at pasture, and as 
evening approached a boy came to drive them home. Mounting a 
horse the young rascal urged what was really a formidable herd of 
bevines into a gallop directly towards me, as L stood in conspicuous 
solitude on the water’s edge. On my right was ihe river broad and 
deep, on my left stretched a wide expanse of grass without a 
vestige of shelter, in front the way was barred by a hich hedge 
growing down to the water's edee, with but one gap, towards which 
the cattle were swiftly advancing. For a moment I determined to 
stand my ground, and tt ‘vy the well-known effect of the human eye 
on infuriated animals ; but my mind misgave me as I thought that 
however deterrent my c neentrated gaze might be on a solitary 
bullock, it would scarcely be so when distributed over a whole 
herd. So I hastily changed my mind and did what the gallant 
Hector was once compelled to do; rod in hand, I ran for the gap 
with a speed that was greatly accelerated when, glancing over my 
shoulder, I saw an ill-favoured cow directly on my track. Reaching 
it and safety at the same time, 1 anathematised the author of the 
mischief with great fervour, who replied with a series of derisive 
yells, that plainly expressed his enjoyment at my discomfiture. 

On rejoining my companions | detailed this adventure, which 
they, luckily for me, had not witnessed. But Burstal followed my 
graphic description with an imaginary one, in which he depicted 
me in all sorts of ridiculous positions, and finally butted into the 
river by a calf of tender vears; and, as this version was generally 
accepted by my companions, | should have better served my repu- 
tation by keeping the whole matter to myself. 

At about eight o’clock we forsook the river for the road, and 
settled steadily down to the ten ~-miles’ walk we had yet before us. 
After tramping for about an hour, we judged it advisable to call a 
halt and consult our map. It was exceedingly dark, for no moon 
was visible, and the road was thickly skirted with trees; anu had 
any primitive Breton just then been taking a quiet stroil in our 
direction, the sudden apparition of a square white patch illumined 
by the flame of a wax-match, over which three heads were bending, 


would have been somewhat st: artling. I x: ay three heads, because 


that belonging to Burstal was resting on his knapsack, as he lay at 
full length on the ground, wonderfully sobered by fatigue. 

The result of our deliberations was, that we retraced our steps 
to a spot where, from away to the left, we heard a bell sound as we 
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ed half an hour before. Here we found a narrow lane, dark as 
Erebus, which we traversed in single file, frequently tripping up, 
or stepping into a deep rut that jolted us, or into a deeper ditch 
that for the moment filled us with much livelier apprehensions. 
Presently, with a shout of triumph, we emerged into a broad well- 
kept road, which we felt sure would lead us to our destination. 

Just at this moment a Breton peasant jogged by on an old 


oniten) 


hack. He pulled up in the greatest consternation as we surrounded 
him, and, waving our rods over his head, inquired both in French 
aud English, the way to Callac. At first all his efforts to articu- 
late were vain. At length, pointing in the direction opposite to 
that in which he was going, he stammered out—‘ Tout droit, 
m’sieurs, tout droit,’’ and taking advantage of our momentary 
inattention, whipped up his beast and jolted rapidly off. And we, 
having nothing better to do, resumed our trudge in the direction 
indicated. 

Oh, the weariness of that walk! I remember my legs seemed 
to go on walking in a purely mechanical manner, while I gloomily 
speculated as to when they would stop in an equally mechanical 
manner, and lay the rest of me ignominiously in the dust. At 
about midnight, however, to our intense joy, we reached a respect- 
able house, standing by the roadside, and, strange to relate, found 
that its occupants had not yet gone to bed. In answer to our 
inquiries the proprietor, a very respectable-looking man, called a 
servant from the house, and directed him to show us the way to a 
particular hotel in the village, now distant only a quarter of a mile. 
Our guide was a dwarf with an exceedingly large head and verv 
ugly features, on which the stamp of idiotcy was clearly set. He 
received his instructions in part verbally and in part by a motion 
of the hand in the air, that suggested the idea of phantom phono. 
graphy. As he proceeded towards the village he uttered the most 
extraordinary sounds, that might have been Breton, but were clearly 
diabolic. When he reached the hotel he performed an eccentric 
pantomime, that for the moment rather alarmed us. Pointing to 
an upper window, he went through the motion of firing a gun and 
falling dead, and then nodded vehemently at us, while amongst 
his gibberish we thought we could distinguish the words, ‘‘ les 
Prussiens.’’ A natural inference from this was that we should be 
fired at from the window as invadiny Bismarckians. However, we 
disreerrded Burstal’s suggestion relative to hiding behind a friendly 
waterbut, and in ten minutes were attacking our supper with truly 
German ferocity, in the hotel’s best parlour. 

In the morning I strolled through the town, and stopped to 
watch a party of women thrashing wheat in the public square. I 
could not but admire their faces glowing with health and exercise ; 
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their comely figures displayed to advantage by the tight-fitting 
bodice and bright-coloured petticoat, just short enough to allow a 
discriminating observer to detect exceptionally neat ankles. A 
kerchief was passed round the neck and across the bosom, and the 
head adorned either with a close-fitting white linen cap with many 
pleats, or one with wings, extending at least eighteen inches to 
right and left. They stood in two rows, the corn being spread on 
a linen cloth between them. The sides struck alternately, so that 
five flails were swung up as five came down, with perfect thythm, 
and, apparently, with perfect ease; though had an impractised 
hand attempted thus to manipulate, he would probably have struck 
himself violently on the back of the head at the first essay and 
have broken his shins at the second. 

During our next day’s walk to Guingamp, we passed through 
an exceedingly fertile and cultivated country, occasionally dipping 
down into a valley and entering a sylvan tunnel, then ascending a 
hill wheuce we had a view of many miles of beautiful landscape, 
humanised by little clusters of white houses from the centre of 
which rose a picturesque village steeple. On our way we fell in 
with a priest, with whom we had a most interesting conversation. 
His lot in life was a good instance of the way in which fate occa. 
sionally puts a bushel over a candle, in spite of the energetic 
opposition of that luminary. Well educated, possessing a mind at 
once keen and inquiring, passionately fond of reading and of political 
and religious controversy, our new acquaintance was just the man 
to become a shining light amid the polemics of a large town. Yet 
he was compelled to pass his life im a small village inhabited by 
boors, to whom aught beyond the first and most superstitious 
principles of religion was a dead letter—to whom the Government 
was some distant and mysterious agency, and the overthrow ofa 
minister of less consequence than the triumph of a local celebrity. 
On my remarking that this enabled him to direct the opinions of 
his people into a proper channel, he smiled rather ironically as he 
said, “True, if I had a tasté for driving cattle; thougb,’’ he 
added, “the real difficulty hes in the fact that there is not one 
priest in a hundred that thinks as I do, and my flock would much 
rather run with the multitude, than traverse the solitary path | 
should point out. So, you see, even a priest’s power is limited 
unless he has popular prejudice to back bim !”’ 

Soon after this we came upon the river, and resting awhile by 
its side, ate our hard-boiled eggs. Grabfeigh was particularly 
unfortunate in his relations with these savoury articles of diet. The 
eggs he chose were invariably underdone ; if he put thein into hus 
bag they were sure to waste their nourishing contents on lus fly- 
book or rec]; if he put them in his pocket_he would sit upon them 
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with a calmness of demeanour (until he discovered the fact) that 
was delightful to witness. So, on this last occasion, when he dis. 
covered the contents of his bag to be a yellow agglomeration of 
indistinct outline, we were not at all surprised to hear him declare 
on his oath (infernal rather than legal) that from that moment an 
impassable barrier should interpose between him and the delusion 
of “ hard-boiled eggs.’’ 

Before resuming our journey we found a charming spot to 
bathe, with the sole drawback that it was close to the road. Now, 
though in France one may bathe in one’s front garden if attired in 
a towel, without that convenient garment, or something to supply 
its place, one may not bathe anywhere. However, as the road was 
unfrequented, and the day very hot, we yielded to the tempta- 
tion and tumbled in. Just as we were thinking of getting out a 
cart containing four women turned the corner and went slowly past. 
Grableich, indeed, was half on the bank, so he scrambled up and 
ran for the hedge where we had left our clothes. The rest of us 
sat solemnly in the water with nothing but our noses out, and, 
probably, should have remained undetected had not the unfortunate 
chronicler of these events been so moved by the spectacle of Grab- 
leigh flying for shelter across a strip of field which he found, only 
too late, was extremely prolific of thistles, that he essayed to laugh 
with his mouth under water, an injudicious experiment, resulting 
in his springing up with a tremendous splash, in the agonies of 
asphyxia. 

Attracted by the noise, the occupants of the cart favoured us 
with a prolonged stare; but otherwise evinced no discomposure. 
When they had passed out of sight, the united exploits of Grabfeigh 
and myself caused Burstal to prognosticate that a leader would 
forthwith appear in an organ of the neighbourhood commencing— 
“Tt is well-known that the English are a maritime nation ; but it 
may not be so generally understood that one of their principal 
pastimes is to sit in a running stream entirely submerged, with the 
exception of their noses, and when disturbed to show their resent- 
ment by the mest fantastic antics !’’ 

We reached Guingamp early in the evening, and dined very 
comfortable at an hotel table d’hote. We then strolled through 
the town, and entering a spacious billiard and card saloon, drank 
café-noir and watched the players. The most popular game 
appeared to be one in which a pile of sous was placed in the centre 
of a billiard-table, and four small wooden figures arranged in a. 
Square round it. To knock these over in one particular way, and 
to avoid knocking them over in another, were the great objects of 
the game, and, if the enjoyment at all corresponded to the excite. 
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ment, the players, for the time being, must have been the happiest 
of men. . 

The next day being Sunday we went to hear high mass at the 
Cathedral, and found the service both gorgeous and impressive, 
When it was over we stayed to examine some of the beautiful 
shrines, especially noting some magnificent embossed glass win. 
dows, commemorative of certain events in the history of Guingamp. 

On Monday morning we took train for the small village of Plenée 
Jugon, whence we intended walking to Dinan. The country 
through which we passed, though very flat, was picturesque enough, 
and the effect was heightened by the apparition at every road we 
crossed, of a neat, well-kept cottage, and in the roadway, before 
the closed gate, its occupant holding aloft a red flag as a warning 
that a train approached. On inquiry, we found that these women 
were, in a majority of cases, the relicts of defunct rai)way servants, 
and were thus made comfortable for life by the authorities. A 
single line of rails suffices for ail traffic. At the stations they were 
doubled to enable trains going in an opposite direction to pass each _ 
other and avoid the unpleasant worry of a collision, which in this 
merry England of ours so sadly interferes with the comfort of pas- 
sengers, without mentioning the unhappy directors, who, it is 
understood, often suffer alarmingly from the horrors of dyspeptic 
anxiety. 

Our walk from Plenée Jugon to Dinan was charming. As we 
approached the latter place we passed an immense hedge of brambles, 
literally covered with the finest ripe blackberries. I need hardly say 
that when we left this spot we were in a highly scratched and dis- 
coloured state. The next morning we hired a small covered 
diligence to convey us to Dinard, whence we should cross the 
estuary to St. Malo, and catch the four o’clock Southampton boat. 
At breakfast we had the company of a newly-arrived English 
family, whose fresh faces and familiar accent were delightful after 
the sallow complexions and barbarous patois to which we had been 
accustomed for the last fortnight. I am afraid more than one of us 
cast a rueful glance at his somewhat battered attire and dilapidated 
boots, regretting that the last clean collar reserved for the return 
to civilisation had not that morning been assumed. 

The journey to Dinard, despite the springless character of 
our vehicle, was particularly pleasant. On our way we stopped at 4 
small auberge, were we were reminded of our close proximity to a 
seaport frequented by the English, by the appearance of a board, 
on which was inscribed, in large letters, that potent word “ Beer.”’ 
Cheered by this sign of enlightenment we entered, and demanded a 
tankard of the foam!ng beverage. Judge of our feelings when 
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some dingy stone bottles were opened, without a vestige of pop, and 
a muddy-brown liquor poured out, which, on a closer acquaintance, 
turned out to be a weak decoction of herbs flavoured with hops. 
Burstal was so much moved in spirit at the disappointment that he 
gave utterance to quite a tragic outburst. ‘“ Oh, my country !’’ he 
cried, ‘and is it thus thou art represented in the land of the 
Philistines! Can we wonder that the resources of the British 
Empire, the wisdom of its statesmen, the power of its literature, 
and the splendid national character of its children, should be held in 
contempt by the misguided foreigner, who regards this as the much- 
vaunted liquid by which our national nobility of soul js in- 
spired ?’’ and he hid his face in a large mug with which the 
domestic at that moment supplied him. 

At four o’clock we ‘steamed out of St. Malo and away from the 
pleasant country where we had found so much health and recreation. 
Scarcely a breath ruffled the smooth undulation of the water, and 
the night closed in with that calm tranquillity that is only experi- 
enced at sea, on the brow of a mountain, and in the heart of a forest. 
Wrapped in our rugs, we sat on deck until a late hour, watching 
a gloomy batallion of clouds that gathered on the horizon in our 
rear, and flashed forth its lurid gleams upon the restless and foam- 
tipped waves with a most beautiful effect. Then, turning in, we 
slept the sleep of the just until the sun was shining brightly and 
we were passing the Needles. 

In conclusion, I will just say, that anyone with a liking for the 
sort of life I have briefly described, and with a fortnight and ten 
pounds to spend, cannot do better than make an unfrequented part 


of the charming and hospitable province of Brittany the scene of his 
wanderings. 
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NATURE'S LANGUAGE. 


WRAPPED in quietness, the valley 
With a hidden joy communed ; 
Echoed through each sunny alley 
Dreamily the mill-wheel crooned, 
‘*Staunch and steady, 
Hopeful—ready 
Learn my secret ere you go!”’ 


Leafy seas o’erhead were stirring 
In a rhythmic ebb and flow, 
Unseen wings the music spurring 
Till it tript the grass below. 

“Wherefore sadness ? 
Life is gladness, 
Ever moving to and fro !”’ 


Sound and silence, each devoted 
Unto one enduring truth, 
From the sky whence sunbeams floated 
To the stream’s pure heart of youth, 
All were voicing, 
Some rejoicing, 
That a sad soul pined to know. 


Hush, the ceaseless human yearning 
Touched the secret—fate besought— 
Saw bliss dwelling undiscerning, 
Where had pressed no foot of thought, 
Then rose nigher, 
Raptures higher. 
That were brethren. unto woe. 


E.tys ERLE. 
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TWEEDDALE COURT: 


A NOVELETTE. 


BY MRS. HIBBERT WARE, 


Authoress of “ Dr. Harcourt’s Assistant,” *‘ The Hunlock Title Deeds,” 
“The Water Tower,” &c. 


[Nore.—The plot of this.story is founded on a mysterious and tragical, and, 
to this day, undiscovered deed, narrated in the second volume of Daniel 
Wilson’s valuable work, ‘‘ Memorials of Edinburgh in the Olden Time.” 
“ Tweeddale Court,” savs Wilson, “ was, at that time (1806), occupied by 
the British Linen Banking Company, and as Begbie was entering the Close, 
in the dusk of the evening, having in his possession £4392, which he was 
bringing from the Leith Branch, he was stabbed directly to the heart 
with the blow from a knife, and the whole money carried off, without 
any clue being found to the perpetrator of the deed. . . . . The 
murderer must have stood within the entry to astair on the right side of 
the Close, at the step of which Begbie bled to death undiscovered, though 
within a few feet of the most crowded thoroughfare in the town.” The 
authoress takes this opportunity of acknowledging that her many visits 
to the closes, and wynds, and courts of old Edinburgh were rendered 
more interesting from the knowledge of their early history, gleaned from 
the above work. | 


CHAPTER I. 
THE MACKOULL FAMILY. 


Business hours were over, and the great tide of life which had 
flowed unceasingly all the day through the streets and courts of 
the city had found another channel, and, for a few brief hours, 
many of the Londoners sought in the green lanes and fragrant bay- 
fields a taste of pure, fresh air, after the heat and toils of that 
sultry day spent in their shops and counting-houses. 

In a large front room over a shop in the Strand, two gentlemen 
were sitting at an open window, ornamented with curtains of the 
rich-printed cotton then in fashion, enjoying the coolness of the 
evening. One was an old-looking man, the other in the prime of 
life, or, perhaps, just passing it. The former was tall, but lost 
much of his stature from an habitual stoop in his shoulders; he 
was thin, too, and pale, with colourless lips and dim blue eyes, 
that had little life or expression in them. ‘The bright reflection 
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from the we stern sky, with its opal tints and its deep, rich crimson 
hues, lighted up, with a passing glow bis wrinkled face, as he 
leant forwards and looked down into the street, only to make it 
appear more haggard and colourless when he resumed his former 
position. Passing such a man, usually, one might have thought 
him oppressed by poverty and its attendant troubles and griefs; 
but his dress, though then of a past fashion, and the appoimtments of 
the room in which be was seated, told of no such tale; and, indeed, 
this sad, nervous-looking old gentleman, in his sober suit of fine 
dark-brown broadcloth, with cut-steel buckles on his shoes, knee. 
breeches, and powdered wig, like those which grace the heads of 
our barristers in the present day, was no less personage than Mr. 
Mackoull, a well-to-do and substantial tradesman in the city of 
London in the year 1805—an army clothier, a most lucrative trade in 
those days of strife and warfare, and a fashionable tailor, who made 
for half the young bucks at the West End. Small cause, indeed, 
for sadness had Jamie Mackoull, for everything he had put his 
hand to had thriven, He was a man of a desponding disposition, 
very fond of money, and consequently very reluctant to part. with 
it, which often made him appear mean and penurious. He was 
also in constant dread, without any real foundation for such a fear, 
that he should lose the riches he had amassed, and become a poor 
man. One cause of anxiety he certainly had, which the reader 
will learn from his own remarks. 

Alick Begbie, lis companion, was a person of quite another 
stamp: a tall, muscular Scotchman, with broad shoulders, and a 
tine open chest, sandy hair, cut and dressed @ la Brutus, a fashion 
introduced by the Parisians in admiration of Republican Rome and 
whiskers of the same colour, with bright, honest, fearless blue eyes, 
that looked straight into you, and showed how their owner scorned 
deceit or evasion. Begbie was the son of an old friend of 
Mackoull’s father. Both their families were natives of Glasgow 
originally ; but the young shoots had struck off from the parent 
stem, and engrafted themselves elsewhere. Mackoull the younger 
came to London, and prospered as an army clothier, married a 
woman with money, who died young, after bearing him a son and 
two daughters. , 

Begbie the younger did not stray so far from his native city ; le 
engaged in the woollen trade in Edinburgh, and prospered too ; 
ultimately he became a junior partner in the British Linen Bank- 
ing Company. He married young, and married for love, for his 
wite brought him nothing but her great affection for himself, which, 
he was wont to say, outweighed in his estimation the richest 
dower. The sorrow of his life was her death. She had several 
children, who all died in their infancy, and the only one who sur- 
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vived cost the mother her life. In beautiful, frolicsome, wayward 
Marion, with her mother’s loving eyes, and her radiant auburn 
hair, Begbie’s happiness and his very life seemed wound up. She 
was the link between him and the beloved Marion who lay sleeping 
in the graveyard of the old Grey Friars. It was a grief to him to 
part from her for a single day, and it had required all his resolution 
to resist her importunities, on the present occasion, to share his 
visit to the gay metropolis. But he could not disguise from him. 
self Marion’s excessive love of fine dress, gaiety, and excitement, 
and he feared that a residence of atfew weeks even in such a 
vortex of pleasure as London, would serve to foster these propen- 
sities, and so he resisted alike tears, and frowns, and coaxing, and 
came up to London alone, with the intention of getting through 
the business which brought him there as quickly as possible, and 
returning to his darling, whom he knew loved him too well to feel 
more than a passing resentment towards him for the disappoint. 
ment he had caused her. 

‘* And so you would not bring your bonnie Marion with you ?”’ 
observed Mr. Mackoull. ‘‘ My girls quite counted on her coming ; 
but to be sure, Begbie, you were very wise, for stage-coach travel. 
ling is unco dear, and women must always take such a lot of gear 
about with them, and there’s those insatiable cormorants, the 
coachmen and guards, one can never satisfy ; it’s sina’ comfort I 
have when travelling, for I’m aye thinking of the reckoning. 

“Oh, as for that, the expense was the least consideration with 
me; but my little Marion is rather too fond of pleasure as it is, and 
I was afraid a visit to London woyld increase this partiality.”’ 

Mackoull shook his head at the first part of his friend’s speech, 
from which, indeed, he entirely dissented ; but chimed in with the 
latter part of his remark. 

‘* Aye, there it is, there it is; it’s all pleasure with the young 
folks now-a-days,—they must have amusements,—and the amuse- 
ment of their elders must be to pay for them.” 

‘In this case, dear sir,’’ said the elder of two pretty young 
women, who had just entered the room, and heard Mackoull’s- last 
remark, ‘‘ you will not have that amusement, for we are going to 
the theatre with an order.”’ 

“J shall be out of pocket some way in the end, I'll be bound,” 
muttered Mackoull, as his elder daughter stood before the large 
mirror over the marble mantle-piece, surveying herself in one of the 
three compartments, into which it was divided by solid gilt pillars, 
and arranging a stray ringlet. 

Phemie and Isabella Mackoull were both pretty, agreeable 
young women; the former, who was the eldest, a brunette, had a 
touch of archness and mischief in her disposition, which. made her 
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sometimes rebel against her father’s parsimony ; the latter was of 
a more timid and pliable character, and always ready to submit to 
her parent’s behests, however much she might be the sufferer. 

The two girls were looking forward with delight to an evening 
to be spent in amusement, instead of the quietude of the home 
circle, to which their father usually consigned them. 

Isubella went to a bookcase, standing on a chest of drawers, and 
opening the glazed doors, draperied inside with green silk, selected 
a volume, and began reading to while away the time. Phemie 
still continued to pay her devotions to the mirror, leaning against 
the high fender, then in use in those days; for though its green 
painted basket wire-work, surmounted by a brass rim, and sup. 
ported by a row of brazen pillars, might look odd and quaint, and 
old-fashioned in a modern drawing-room, yet it really was a most 
useful piece of furniture, being, in truth, what its name implied 
—a defender, or abbreviated, a fender, for its height would allow 
young ladies in muslin draperies to approach the fire without the 
risk of being burnt to death—an accident of too frequent occurrence 
of late years, when we put a low bar of polished steel round our 
blazing hearths, and call, or rather miscall it, a fender. 

Whilst Phemie was surveying herself in the mirror, her father 
was gazing very intently first at one daughter and then at the 
other; perhaps his heart was stirred with feelings of paternal 
pride and joy, as he viewed their charms. They were both dressed 
ulike, wearing only simple lilac muslin over white cambric, their 
dresses being made with short waists close under the arm-pits, and 
to fit tight to the shape. Their hair drawn up tight from the roots 
behind, twisted in a cable-knot on one side, and forming a bunch of 
full, irregular curls on the other, and a single white rose placed on 
the crown of the head. But neither the absence of ornament, nor 
the disfiguring fashion of the dress of that time, could prevent 
their appearing other than what they were, two very pretty 
English girls. 

‘*'You may be proud of your lasses,’’ observed Begbie, who, 
probably, fancied he could read the father’s thoughts ; ‘ they are 
two lovely girls !”’ 

It appeared, however, that Begbie was mistaken ; for at length 
old Mackoull exclaimed, addressing his elder daughter— 

“Gude sakes! why canna you and your sister wear stuffs 
instead of muslins and cambrics? I shall never have the laundress 
away from the doors !”’ 

Phemie turned pettishly round, and was about to answer her 
father, when the latter stopped her by exclaiming — 

“There’s young Norton crossing the road—is he going to escort 


you to the play ?”’ 
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‘Yes, papa,’’ answered Phemie ‘‘ he has given us a free 
St 
“ And he will escort you home, I suppose? and I shall have to 
give him a free pass to supper. I told you, Begbie,’’ he added dole. 
fully, ‘‘that I should have to pay for this merry-making, one way 
or the other, and Norton’s appetite is voracious. It is a sin for 
any man——”’ 

The entrance of the delinquent stayed any further reflections 
upon him. 

Norton was a tall, slender young man, good-looking and 
gentlemanly, and offering a perfect contrast, in the simplicity of 
his attire, to a person who sauntered.into the apartment imme- 
diately after him, and who was presented at once to Mr. Begbie by 
old Mackoull, as ‘‘ My son, Davie.” 

There was no want of paternal pride or joy in the senior 


Mackoull’s looks now, as he gazed with evident pleasure and 


admiration at his son and heir. | 

A very handsome man was Davie Mackoull. His features were 
almost classical in their beauty ; a fine open forehead, arched eye- 
brows, a straight nose, and a short upper lip, an oval face, and 


-_brilliantly-expressive eyes of a deep violet blue. It was a face 


which would have served for a representation of Apollo—a face 
which had inexpressible charms for the female eye. But while 
Begbie inwardly admitted that here was the handsomest face he 
had ever seen, he, at the same time, felt impressed with the convic- 
tion that in that captivating exterior lay Davie Mackoull’s sole 
merit. 

His manners and conversation, so soon as he began to talk, 
showed unbounded self-conceit, and an innate vulgarity of mind 
which his brilliant dress and affectation of the fine gentleman in no 
ways concealed, Dressed in the very height of an ungraceful 
fashion, his attire in some of its details approached the grotesque. 
His blue coat adorned with gilt buttons had a long swallow.tail, 
and was preposterously short in the waist, while his white Florentine 
vest ; and his pantaloons fitting very tight to his legs, which were 
somewhat long, provoked the remark from Norton, who was survey- 
ing him with an amused air— 

“ By Jove, Davie, you look as if you were all legs.’’ 

“"Pon honour,’’ exclaimed young Mackoull, speaking in a 
drawling tone, and dangling about a pair of buff dress gloves which 
he held in his hand, ‘I pity you, Norton—I do, indeed, ’pon my 
honour, I do: you are utterly devoid of taste, you are so obtuse, so 
profoundly ignorant, that you do not understand the simple elements 
of that great art which teaches us how to adorn the human frame ; 
i short, you have no eye for fashion, and consequently you cut 
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such an appearance, that really it’s a strain on my friendship to be 
seen with you. "T'was only this afternoon Sir Harry Bagshott askej 
me if you were not a poor author or poet.”’ 

‘**T must have a more intellectual appearance than I thought,” 
replied Norton, laughing. 

‘*Bagshott and I were coming out of Mintram’s in Tavistock 
Street ; we had just looked in to have our hair dressed. You've 
got no such hairdressers in Edinburgh ?’’ he added, addressing 
himself to Begbie. ‘‘ How do you like the style? it is quite 
military,’’ and the speaker turned his head round, that the com. 
pany might survey his locks plastered with pomatum and powder, 
turned up erect in front like a cockscomb, and plaited behind into a 
queue, which Norton irreverently termed a pigtail. 

“lo be candid, I don’t much admire the military style of head. 
dress, or the effect produced on you by Mr. Mintram’s efforts,” 
replied Begbie quietly. ‘‘To my mind, your locks looked far 
better when I saw them years ago; you were a little careless lad 
then, who never troubled the bairdresser.’’ 

‘You are as bad as Norton, I see,’’ answered Davie; then, 
he added, turning to his sisters. ‘‘I would advise you two girls 
to pay Mintram a visit; you are quite out of the fashion, and he 
has a great variety of ladies’ full head-dresses, and ladies and gentle- 
men’s crops, splendidly made. Phemie, you are beginning to look 
quite old and antiquated, and so does Bella. By Jove, you must 
get some other fellow to squire you about, for unless you makea 
change, I should be ashamed if any of our bloods were to see me in 
company with such a couple of frights.”’ 

“T am afraid the circle of his home acquaintance will become 
limited,”’ observed Norton, addressing Begbie; ‘ he has disowned 
me already, and now he is going to cut his sisters.”’ 

“Such shapes !’’ said Davie, with a look of disgust, as he 
surveyed the two girls, who only laughed at his folly ; ‘* but then,. 
your figures are shapeless ; why do you employ such low milliners! 
Why don’t you go to Mrs. Pearce in Brook Street ? all the nobility 
go to her. The effect of her stays @ la Diana is magnificent ; under 
her hands the most dowdy figure is transformed into a Venus de 
Medici.”’ 

“Haud thy tongue, Davie, thou babbling rascal !’’ exclaimed 
old Mackoull indignantly, as he was suddenly roused from a half 
doz2, into which he had fallen, by the talismanic words ‘ Mrs. Pearce,’ 
‘* Have I not enough to do to supply thy extravagant wants, thou 
feckless loon, but thou must persuade thy sisters, who are thriftless 
enough already, to patronise that audacious jade, Mrs. Pearce, 
who charges more than any other mantua-maker in the City o 
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Davie only shrugged up his shoulders and laughed at his 
father’s reproof, and then inquired where his sisters were going. 

“‘ My friend, Fawcett, gave me three passes for the Haymarket,’ 
said Norton, ‘‘ to see Kenney’s new comedy, Zhe World. Charles 
Kemble is to do ‘‘ Cheviot,’? Miss Pope acts ‘‘ Lady Bloomfield,”’ 
ané there is a good caste, Liston, Munden, Miss De Camp, and 
other celebrities.”’ 

‘“* Are you going, sir?’’ asked Davie, turning to Begbie. 

‘*No, I am going to spend the evening with your father; we 
have business matters to talk about.”’ 

“Well, you'll lose nothing. Theatres are tolerable, but that’s all 
—the Opera for me. Mrs. Siddons is certainly sublime, but as for 
all the rest of our actresses, except Mrs. Powell, it would be hard to 
find a set of beings more stupidly frigid. And, ’pon honour, their 
vulgar gestures would make one think they had kept no better 
company than menials or clowns! I won't even except Mrs. Jordan 
and Miss Pope.”’ 

“ You are very critical to-night, brother,”’ said Phemie. ‘I did 
not know you professed to be such a judge.” 

“Then their figures! ye gods!’’ continued David contemp- 
tuously, “what an assemblage they are! It puzzles me where 
the managers get them from; they blend together the two extremes 
of emaciation and eorpulence—shrivelled skeletons, galvanised 
mummies, and bloated, swollen creatures, that look like barrels set 
a-moving; but for these latter they have certainly a decided 
preference, corpulence is evidently in favour with the managers.”’ 

‘Perhaps it is the fashion,’’ remarked Norton; ‘ but you are 
more fastidious than greater men than you or I, for on dit that Mrs. 
Jordan is greatly admired by a prince of the b!ood.”’ 

“Oh, I know these ladies have a certain footing in the fashion- 
able world—I have met them myself amongst some of our best 
pecple,”’ replied Davie, with an affected air; ‘‘ and, really, they 
appear to much greater advantage in private than on the stage. 1 
admire one or two of them vastly—’pon honour, I do.”’ 

‘They must feel flattered,’ said Norton derisively; then he 
added, addressing the two girls, ‘‘ I think we must be starting.”’ 

‘* Where are you going to-night, Davie?’’ asked old Mackoull. 

“TI promised Sir Harry Bagshott that I would take wine with 
him this evening at Arthur’s,’” replied the fop, as he stretched out 
his legs to admire his Austrian boots, as the then fashionable half- 
boots were called, and rose languidly from his chair, drew out the 
ruffles of his shirt front a trifle further from his vest, raised his collar 
from the rolls of the muslin cravat in which his chin was almost 
buried, and finally bestowing a gracious nod on the rest of the com. 
pany, sauntered out of the room. 
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“ Davie will make his way,”’ chuckled old Mackoull; “ he keeps 
such good company.’”’ 

“Too good, from what you have been telling me,” replied 
Begbie, gravely. ‘‘ Where men drink deep and play high fortunes 
are lost as well as made.”’ 

“To be sure, you are right, and I am often anxious about the 
lad; we will just have a quiet talk about him when these youngsters 
are gone.”’ 


CHAPTER II. 


“The reason why, I cannot tell ; 
But I don’t like thee, Dr. Fell.” 


‘*You’Li say I don’t know my own mind, Begbie, and that I 
am very changeable,’’ said old Mackoull, as he drew his chair 
closer to his friend’s, after the departure of the young people; 
“but, do you know, I feel half sorry, now that the bargain is fairly 
on the point of conclusion for the Scotch estate, and my business 
has passed into other hands. You see, I have been in Londona 
many years. _ I shall feel almost like a stranger in a strange land 
when I go back to Scotland, and then I shall be quite lost at first 
without my business.” 

“Tt is rather too late in the day to look back now,” said 
Begbie, with a smile; “ besides, you did mot come hastily to a 
resolution ; for months—nay, I may say for years past, you have had 
the idea of retiring from business; and wisely, for you have made 
a large fortune—you are getting old, and are not so strong as you 
were ; the time has come for you to enjoy the fruit of your Inbours. 
If your son had been going to succeed you, then you might have 
wished to stay longer at the helm to guide him; but as it is, | 
think your determination to retire, and live on the fortune you have 
built up, is a very proper one.”’ 

“Ah, if Davie had taken to the business things would have 
been very different indeed,” sighed old Mackoull. ‘ However, I 
never had much idea, even when he was a boy, of putting him into 
the shop ; he is so handsome—is he not iBeabie ? such a noble-look- 
ing lad! I never saw one to come up to my Davie in point of good 
looks and manners, and he is so clever; bless you! he was at the 
head of his class always at Harrow. I gave him a right good 
education. He was six years at Harrow, and keeping him there 
cost a mint of money; but I never grudged it, because I knew 
what sort of connections he was forming—Lords’ sons, every one 
of them—at least, those were the sort he was most with; and I 
was thinking of his future—don’t you see ?—and thinking how be 
would get on in the worldjwith such friends at his elbow.” 
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“ And what have they done for him ?”’ asked Bezbie, drily. * 

“ Why, he keeps the best company,”’ replied Mackoull, without 
giving a direct answer to the question. “ Didn’t you hear him say 
where he was going to this evening? Sir Harry Bagshott is quite 
a tip-top gentleman, Though to be sure,” added the old man 
thoughtfully, “Davie does get through a vast deal of money 
amongst his quality friends; and sometimes I have been out of 
all patience, and then, as I have told you in my letters, Davie and 
j have had many bitter words together anent these money matters. 
He is a fine lad; but his extravagance has been the main reason 
that has induced me to think of retiring from business, and settling 
down quietly in Scotland, as I thought our removal there would 
take him away from the scene of his temptations. You see, Begbie, 
he is very fond of play; now, it isn’t that he loses so much, for I 
have heard that he is very clever at all games, quite an adept; I 
believe it 1s the fine gentlemen he associates with who are the losers ; 
but, confound ’em! they go always borrowing of him—and it’s 
‘Davey, old fellow, lend me a hundred,’ or, ‘Mackoull, let’s have fifty, 
I am devilish out of luck to-night ;’ and, so all my boy’s winnings go, 
and more too, I’m sorry to say.” 

“So that, in fact, all the use your son’s titled friends are to 
him is, that they borrow large sums of money which they never 
pay back again.”’ 

“That's rather a disagreeable, point-blank way of putting it, 
Begbie,”” replied old Mackonll rather testily ; “but it’s not far 
from true. Ah, well, it’s the best thing I can do, to get away from 
London, 2s things have turned out with Davie. If he had stuck to 
the law,now, it would have been a fine thing—I would have put such 
a deal of business in his way; but he didn’t care for it. Perhaps 
he'll marry and settle down quietly in Scotland; [ am glad that 
Clamshell is so near Edinburgh, we shall see a great deal of you— 
and you know, Begbie, you are the friend I value most in the 
world. Iam sure, from your description of thé place, that it is 
a most desirable purchase, and J am under great obligations to you 
for all the trouble you have taken in the matter. Let me see, I 
shall be called after my property—that is the way in Scotland— 
Clamshell ? why Begbie, I shall be as great a man as the Highland 
laird your old aunt Janet talks so much about, that relation of 
hers who was out in —45.” 

“You would find it rather a ditiicult matter to persuade my 
Aunt Janet that your purchase of an estate in Scotland would 
entitle you to place yourself in company with Donald Mac Ra; 
indeed,’ added Begbie, laughing, ‘‘I think she would consider 
it most audacious on your part to mention your name in the same 
breath with his, especially as you have made your fortune mostly 
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in the service of the Hanoverians,as she always calls the Royal 
family.”’ 

“ A weel, your aunt is a dour woman, and ower full o’ pride,” 
responded Mackoull, rather tartly ; *‘ and I don’t see why I haven't 
as good aright to be called after my estate as any of her bare. 
legged ancestors, wha got their lands, if truth maun be spoken, by 
robbery. I think the way I hae gotten mine is the fairest of the 
twa, that’s by honest trading.’’. 

**Oh, as for that,’’ replied Begbie, smiling, ‘‘ you know I have 
made my fortune by trade, and so did my father ; so I am not likely 
to look down upon it. 1 was merely reminding you of my aunt’s 
great veneration for her Highland ancestry, and her repugnance to 
the present dynasty.” | 

‘* We maun praise the bridge that carries us over,’’ answered 
Mackoull ; and his present Majesty has been a right good patron of 
army clothiers. Poor oldman! They say he has not much know. 
ledge; but I tell ye, he knows the Army List by heart, he knows 
all the facings, and the number, and whether the lace is gold or 
silver—he knows the particular cut of the cocked hats, and the pig- 
tails, and even of the gaiters of every regiment we have. He would 
have made a good tailor, and no mistake,’’ added Mackoull, in a 
pitying tone, as if he thought the world had lost something by his 
Majesty having been born to wield the sceptre, rather than the 
shears.”’ 

Begbie only laughed, and made no comment on this novel pane. 
gyric. 

“Then there’s the Prince of Wales,’’ continued Mackoull, 
warming with his subject, “ tailors will never have a more beneficent 
patron than he has always been. The whole fraternity have reason 
to glorify and thank him. I don’t suppose there’s any subject he 
has paid more attention to than tailoring; of course, I don’t mean 
to say practically, but to invent a new cut and fashion he has a 
real genius. He has mainly contributed to make the trade thrive. 
There’s never been such a demand tor gold lace, frogs, and so forth, 
as there’s been of late years.”’ 

‘*To get back to our own affairs Mackoull,’’ said Begbie, 
*‘ when do you think of leaving London ?”’ 

‘““As soon as I can wind-up. I shall be glad to get settled 
before new year. I suppose I shall see as much of you, Begbie, 
asin past times, when you were a youngster, and I your chief friend 
and adviser. Alick Begbie,”’ he added with something of solemnity 
in his tone, ‘‘ we have always been fast friends, but I have some- 
times thought of a plan that would draw us closer togetiver still; and 
it seems to me, now that we are going to settle near Edinburgh, 
that it may easily be brought to pass. My son Davie is handsome 
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and clever; when he has sown his wild-oats he will settle down 
quietly, and the sooner he marries the better; he will then be a 
changed man, very likely. Now, your lass Marion is pretty, 
sprightly, and a good girl; why not make a match of it between 
the young people @”’ 

Becbic started, and hastily exclaimed— 

‘‘This is nonsense, Mackoull! Marion is a child, besides I—’’ 
here he hesitated, and <hen added, ‘‘I do not wish her to think of 
marriage yet.”’ 

«Oh, well, don’t take offence, friend,’ answered Mackoull rather 
testily; “‘ my son need not goa-begging fora wife; and without any 
disparagement to your lass, | may say with truth that Davie might 
have the pick of girls with longer purses, and even fairer faces in 
this city, for he is fairly run after by the female sex.’’ 

The conversation now took another turn, and the subject was 
not again reverted to; but Begbie sat up in his room late that night, 
writing to his child and his old aunt. His letter to the latter 
showed that old Mackoull’s proposal had made a painful impression 
on him. ‘Why,’’ he wrote after detailing the subject of their 
conversation, ‘‘ why, 1 ask myself, did I feel such repugnance, 
such dislike to the mere mention of an arrangement, which, in a 
worldly point of view, would be very satisfactory? Why do I feel 
this antipathy, this distrust of a young man of whom I know so 
little? he is extravagant and a great fop, but in these respects he is 
only like many other young men brought up in a large town, and 
whose follies are encouraged by over-indulgent fathers. Of these 
faults he may probably mend; at any rate, they would hardly 
sanctiun the prejudice I have against him. My feelings are so 
strong, that I almost regret that the family are coming to Edinburgh. 
Why, i cannot tell ; but I feel a kind of dread of this young man. 
I remember, when a child, seeing some wild beasts, amongst them a 
beautiful panther, and whilst I was admiring the splendour of its 
spotted, velvet-like skin, I started back, frightened at seeing suddenly 
its deadly claws dart out from beneath the beautiful sheath under 
which they had lain hid; even so, once or twice when gazing at 
Davie Mackoull, and admiring the manly beauty of his face, I saw 
a momentary expression in his eyes that reminded me of nothing so 
much as the glare in the fiery orbs of the panther, when it shot out 
its claws as though to rend and tear whatever lay in its way.’’ 
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CHAPTER ITI. 


THE BOND STREET LOUNGER, 


Tae drawing-room in’ Mr. Mackoull’s house was a_ large, 
pleasant apartment at the back, handsomely furnished, with a rich 
Turkey carpet on the floor, mirrors in the recesses between the 
windows, lustres on the chimney-piece, a harpsichord in one corner 
of the room, and costly damask hangings of green and amber at the 
windows, to match the chairs and sofa. In this handsomely- 
furnished apartment of the prosperous trader, Begbie sat reading on 
the afternoon of the day following that on which our narrative 
begins. Mackoull had been called out on business, the young 
ladies were on household cares intent, and Begbie was immersed in 
the columns of the Zimes, when young Mackoull entered, and 
with much courteousness of manner and less affectation than he 
had shown on the previous evening, invited Begbie to take a stroll 
out with him about four o’clock through some of the principal 
thoroughfares. 

Begbie readily consented. Perhaps he fancied his prepos- 
sessions of the previous evening too hastily formed, and fancied 
that a nearer acquaintance might remove or lessen them. How. 
ever that might be, when Norton called a little later he found the 
two conversing together very freely and pleasantly. 

‘* How were vou amused last night?’ asked Begbie when 
Norton was seated. “I did not think of asking the young 
ladies.”” 

**Famously !’’ replied Norton. ‘‘ Charles Kemble’s impersona- 
tion of ‘‘ Cheviot ’’ was a splendid piece of acting.”: 

“T really wonder at you, Norton,’’ remarked Mackoull, 
speaking with the affected drawl which so disgusted Beghbie— 
“pon honour, I do; there’s not one of the theatres | can tolerate, 
except the King’s. I can pass an hour there, listening to the 
warbling of that divine songstress, Catalani. One of her favourite 
airs,’ he added, as he rose, and walking to the harpsichord, struck 
a few notes of an air in the opera of ‘‘ Semiramide,”’ trving to recall 
ihe melody, when he was interrupted by the shrill 
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*-Confound it! Norton.’’ exclaimed Mackoul!. “‘ what are you 
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lomg with that demmed beast ? 

‘*Oh, the little beggar is only squalling like Catalam,”” ex- 
claimed Norton, laughing. “To tell you the truth, Mr. Bevbie,” 
he added, turning to that gentleman, ‘‘I am quite surfeiied with 
hearing of Catalani. Itis my want of taste, I] suppose, and my 
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English prejudices ; but I think we have more than enough of these 
foreign singers. We must not only hear them in public, but we 
are dosed with weak representations of them in private. Our 
young ladies, who used to treat us to simple English ballads, now 
annoy our ears, or mine at least, with squalling out some out- 
landish words in imitation of Catalani. It makes me wish her, 
and all the rest of the foreigners we import, at the bottom of the 
Red Sea.”’ 

“Wretched barbarian !’’ exclaimed Mackoull, ‘‘ thou hast not 
an atom of true taste in thy composition.’’ 

‘Norton is right, to a certain degree,’ said the senior 
Mackoull, who had just entered the room; ‘‘ we make far too 
much of foreigners, and their insolence rises in proportion. 
Begbie,”’ he added, addressing his friend, “ our ladies of quality 
give more money in one season to rent an opera-box than the 
incomes of two score Welsh curates would amount to.”’ 

“LT can quite believe that,’’ answered Begbie, ‘‘ and while 
foreign exotics flourish at immense cost, native genius pines away 
and dies unnoticed, authors starve in garrets, and a poor boy-poet, 
Chatterton, commits suicide for want of bread.”’ 

“Confound these poor beggars, I say; they are always spoiling 
other people’s pleasures by whining out some tale of distress,”’ 
remarked young Mackoull, with a short laugh and a sudden 
baleful glare in his eyes. ‘* It would save a great deal of trouble to 
themselves and to the world at large if all the poor people were 
tomahawked, as the savages do with their old people when they 
become infirm and useless.”’ 

‘*] think the world. hard as it is,’? remarked Begbie, with a 
look of disgust, ‘‘ would searcely like to be rid of its poor by such a 
sanguinary expedient.”’ 

‘Probably not. I don’t expect my theory will ever be put in 
practice,’ replied Mackoull carelessly. ‘* Well, Norton,’’ he 
added, “go on, and let us have done with the subject, for I see 
you are primed with more animadversions on Catalani. Dis- 
burthen your mind, and then let us go out.” 

“Oh, I know nothing individually of Catalani,’’ answered 
Norton, rising from his seat as he spoke, and ‘preparing to 
accompany Pezbie and David Mackoull; ‘‘she may be a very 
good and respectable character, but she is intolerably insolent. 
However, it seems to be the fashion now-a-days to put up with the 
Insolence of a singer and a foreigner. Upon my word, it is a 
hational disgrace that Madame Catalani, instead of being 
presented with a curte blanehe from the opera manager, had not 
been saluted with a warraut from the Alien Office.” 
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The senior Mr. Mackoull remained at home, and Begbie and 
the two young men set off on their way to the West End. 

During the course of the ramble, all his prepossessions of the 

previous evening returned with tenfold force to Begbie’s mind. 
The more favourable opinion he haa conceived of Davis during 
their brief conversation in the drawing-room was speedily effaced 
by his remarks and his conduct during their walk. Brutality to 
those beneath him, and a mean subservience to persons of rank; 
an excessive love of self, and a cynical indifference to the wants of 
others ; inordinate affectation, and a natural vulgarity which he 
could not suppress,—all seemed blended together in his disposition, 
producing a whole painful and revolting to a man like Begbie, 
whose chief characteristic was an untailing observance of the 
ereat maxim of the Christian Lawgiver—Charily. 
* — Mackoull walked slightly in advance of his companions, being, 
as Norton affirmed, rather ashamed to be seen in the company of 
two such unfashionable personages. Begbie hardly heeded the 
remark, for he was marvelling, as Mackoull strolled along before 
him, how so handsome a man could mar his own appearance by 
following all the eccentricities of « disfiguring fashion. What, he 
asked himself, could there be graceful or becoming in the formal 
round hat, perched on the plastered and powdered crop, the brown 
coat and the butt kerseymere vest, with the waist so short in each 
that it seemed as though the wearer had donned clothes cut for a 
hoy of ten years old; and, most absurd of all, a huge rugged stick 
in his hand that might more properly have been called a club? 

Near the end of Bond Street, Mackoull entered a jeweller's 
shop, and bought a trinket, for which he gave tive guineas, 
informing his friends that it was intended as a gift to a little 
foreigner at the ‘‘ King’s.”’ In St. James’ Street, into which they 
pow turned, he would stop at a fruiterer’s, where he seemed to be 
well-known. 

‘**Pon honour,’ he exclaimed, as he threw himself into a chair, 
“it’s beastly weather, and the streets are fall of dust, the town’s 
getting quite empty too, there’s nobody to be seen. By Jove! if 
Lord Methley or the Marquis of Ferndale heard that I was m 
London still they would not believe it. Give me some of those 
peaches,’ he added, addressing one cf the shop-women, ‘1 am 
confounded thirsty with inhaling so much dust.’’ He then 
proceeded to eat half-a-dozen, and laughed when Begbie and Norton 
declined having any, after they heard the extortionate price 
demanded for them. Begbie was marvelling what Mackoull senior 
would think of such extravagance, when David, taking a seventh 
peach, observed with a sneer— 
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“Tf my father saw this he would not sleep all night! Don’t 
be in a hurry, Norton,’ he added, seemg the latter rise from his 
seat—"‘ it’s comfortable here, after those confounded dusty streets ; 
besides, some of my acquaintances keep dropping in.’’ He had, in 
fact, said, ‘‘ How d’ye?”’ a dozen times, to as many different people, 
though bis acquaintance with them did not seem to go beyond that 
interrogatory. I wonder why the Prince goes so often to the 
painter in Stratford Place? ’Pon honour, I'll ask him the next 
time I see him at Almack’s—there’s a petticoat concerned in tt, 
l'il} be sworn! Deuced fine-looking woman, Lady Ceorgiana 
Gordon,—she who came in just now, Mr. Begbie,—old friend of 
mine; but we were shy of recognising each other,—both ashamed 
of being in town so late in the season. She has no idea of dress, 
though,—looks best in white,—looked a confonnded fright in that 
lilac gown,—a regular frump !”’ 

At last, his friends being impatient to go, Mackoull conde- 
scended to leave the fruiterer’s. Whilst halting in front of St. 
James's Palace, where Mackoull chose to set his watch by the dial, 
a gentleman passed, dressed in about as absurd a manner as 
Mackoull himself, and who returned the very polite bow of the 
latter by a slight nod and a faint air of recognition. 

“Did you notice, my Lord Frizzle’s Brunswick cord panta- 
loons ?”’ inquired Mackoull, as he walked on with his friends,— 
same tint as mine,—were greatly admired by the bloods at 
White’s—’pon honour, they were. I heard the Prince himself say, 
‘D—— it, those two fellows, Frizzle and Mackoull, put us quite 
inthe shade :’'—reddish, you see! is all the rage now, and I may 
say I introduced it, for Lord Frizzle only copied from me. My 
tailor says, ‘All on the reds now; sir, you have made my 
fortune.’ Confound the fellow! I never wanted to make any 
fortune but my own.” 

““ My eyes were not sharp enough to discern the beauties of this 
admired shade of brown,’’ observed Begbie, ‘‘in my _ lord’s 
pantaloons ; but I was certainly struck with his Hessian boots, 
the tassels dangling in front would have been sufficiently large to 
attach to a couple of bell-ropes. But I must say, that, 
however good Lord Frizzle’s taste in dress may be, he is singularly 
Wanting in good manners.”’ 

“ How so, sir ?’’ exclaimed Mackoull, rather sharply. 

“ Why, for an intimate friend, as you say my Lord Frizzle is, I 
think the careless manner in which he returned your bow was very 
extraordinary ; but I am only a plain, homely man, and, doubtless, 
‘I don’t understand the manners of men of fashion. I should 
have considered the gentleman’s behaviour insulting, for he seemed 
as though he would hardly condescend to notice you,”’ 
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“T dare say he has not got over last night’s ‘bout,’’ replied 


Mackoull, with air of angry confusion. 
morning, he had been dining with the Prince at Brookes’s— 
drinking deep—egad, they all fell under the table one after 
another, the Prince himself at last—’ pon honour.”’ 

‘**T trust,”’ said Begbie earnestly, giving expression to a wish 
which has happily been realised in our days, “that the time may 
come when gentlemen,’’ and he laid an ‘emphasis on the word, 
“will no Jonger consider it necessary, to sustain their character as 
such, to drink like draymen, or,”’ he added, looking at Mackoull, 
who seasoned every other word with an oath, ‘‘ to swear like 


troopers.” 


CHAPTER IV. 


REGINA PECUNTIA. 


‘¢He told me, this 


THE time of Begbie’s visit to London was rapidly drawing to a 
close, and he himself was eager to return home, to meet his darling 
Marion again, and his old aunt. 

The more intimately acquainted he become with young Mac. 
koull, the more he saw to distrust and dislike in his character ; and 
much as he felt attached to the father, the friend of his early youth, 
he felt no pleasurable anticipations at the idea of the son forming 
the acquaintance of his dearly-loved and jealously-guarded child. 

On a sultry afternoon, late in July, Begbie, young Mackoull, 
and Norton, the latter a frequent visitor at the house, as he was, in 
fact, engaged to Bella, were seated in the drawing-room. ‘The 
young ladies were out pursuing that most hateful and odious of all 


occupations’ in their father’s eyes, ‘‘ shopping,” 


and the old army 


clothier himself -vas engaged with his lawyer, transacting business 
connected with his approaching retirement from trade. 

David Mackoull had plunged into an animated discussion on 
the power of money, and on its infinite superiority over every other 


earthly cood, 


Norton very earnestly combated his theories, and insisted that 
a moderate competency, such as he was happy enough to be himself 
possessed of, was far more desirable than great wealth. 

‘Tt may suit your narrow and circumscribed views, my dear 
feliow,’’ remarked David, contemptuously, “to contemplate living 
and rearing up a family upon one hundred a year; but to many 
men, myself amongst the number, it would be absolute poverty. 
Ifcan’t understand you, ‘pon honour, I can’t, longing for the time 
when you and Bella may commence such a wondrous existence. 


Egad! you must be very much in love to take Bella without a 
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penny on her wedding-day, and no understanding from my vener- 
able parent as to what she is to have when he departs this life;— 
to be sure, he may be more willing to part with his guineas then, 
as he certainly can’t take them with him on that journey.”’ 

‘Your father has always been more than liberal towards you 
with his gutneas,”’ interposed Begbie, scarcely able to conceal his 
disgust at the young man’s unfeeling remarks on his over-indulgent 
parent. 

“ T shall have enough for us both, as our wants are moderate,”’ 
replied Norton quietly ; “‘ and I can say truly, that it will not cause 
me a moment’s uneasiness, should my wife never inherit a penny of. 
her father’s earnings. Bella will be to me a fortune in her own 
dear self.”’ 

“Wisely spoken,” said Begbie, his voice trembling with 
emotion; ‘‘so said I, when I brought my dowerless bride to my 
home; and when I saw her laid in her grave, I wept over the loss 
of the richest treasure life had ever given me.”’ 

‘* Old-fashioned notions,’ said Mackoull with a sneer. ‘* The 
finest girl that ever trod would be indifferent to me were she por- 
tionless. I shall not sell myself under thirty thousand, I can 
tell you.”’ 

‘*'You are very moderate,’ replied Norton laughing. 

“ Well, considering my appearance, my figure, my position in 
the fashionable world,’’ answered Mackoull with an air of un- 
bounded conceit, ‘‘ the figure is a low one. Some people are born to 
be contented with little; you and my sister, for instance, will be 
quite happy, I make no doubt, in your little dreary country home ; 
she making puddings, darning your stockings, and putting buttons 
on vour shirts; and you, let me see—what willyou do? Oh!— 
you will play whist for sixpenny points with the village doctor and 
lawyer; you will borrow the Ziics from the parson, to save the 
expense of taking it in; you will dig up your own potatoes in the 
garden with infinite satisfaction, and you will discuss with Bella 
the important business of cutting up your old breeches and coats for 
seven hungry voracious little Nortons.”’ 

Neither Norton nor Begbie could refrain from laughing at this 
picture of domestic felicity. 

“T was going to say,’ resumed Mackoull, “that to a person of 
my habits and tastes life on such terms would be insupportable. 
I love money, love it not for itself, but for all the ease and power 
and delight which it affords. Money is a shrine at which | have 
always worshipped from boyhood My father worships at the same 
altar, but in a different manner ; he likes to see his money accumu. 
late ;—I. think if he kept it in the house, he would for ever look at 
it, and smile and feast his eyes with its glitter. I love money for all 
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the enjoyments I can purchase with it, for the adulation, the sub. 
_servience that it will win for me. If I want a wife, do not 
mothers offer the fairest of their daughters to the highest bidder? 
If I want a title, such a commodity has been bought before now; 
in short, I do not know what money cannot do.”’ 

“Tt cannot buy you immunity from sickness and death,” 
answered Begbie. 

“ Bah! those are things that I never suffer my mind to dwell 
upon,” answered Mackoull. “ I never goto church, simply because 
I do not choose to be bored by any allusion to such unpleasant 
subjects.” 

Here there was a pause in the conversation, during which a 
loud thumping noise was heard, which appeared from overhead. 
Begbie was about to ask the meaning of it, when it ceased 
as suddenly as it began, and Mackoull resumed the conversation 
again. 

‘* London is the or!y place to spend one’s money in. Here are 
the clubs, the theatres, concerts, masquerades, and a hundred other 
diversions; but in the country,—Oh lord!—I shall go with my 
father to Edinburgh, just to see this place with the outlandish 
name—Clam—Clam—Clamshell, that’s it; but if he thinks that I 
shall bury myself alive there,—I, a man who has associated——:;” 

Thump, thump, thump,—and Begbie was again surprised by 
the singular noise he had heard before, but which did not appear to 
excite the notice of the two young men. 

‘with the ¢lite of the upper ten,’’ resumed Mackoull, when 
the sound had abruptly ceased, ‘‘ he is entirely mistaken. I am 
not going to vegetate in the Scotch lowlands after having moved in 
such society as I have. I have been one of the first men at 
Arthur’s, Almack’s, and White's, and have been hand-in-glove with 
Charley Fox, and men higher than him, too—for the Prince has 
often been as familiar as who you please with David Mackoull. 
He is always civil to me, though he isn’t to every one, especially 
when he has lost at play—and he is not lucky. I saw him lose 
some thousands one night to my friend Sir Harry Bagshott, and he 
turned round to me and said, ‘‘ My dear fellow——”’ 

Thump, thump, thump, and again was heard the mysterious 
noise, louder than ever. 

“Confound those rascally tailors and their din!’' exclaimed 
Mackoull, interrupted, not greatly to Begbie’s sorrow, in what the 
latter deemed a tissue of falsehoods. ‘‘ Citizen Tomkins, I suppose, 
as the knaves have dubbed him, is reading that seditious publica- 
“em ‘The Northern Star.’ I’ve a good mind to inform against 

em.” 

“* What is the meaning of this noise?’ asked Begbie, in some 
surprise. 
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“Come with me, and I'll show you,”’ said Norton, laughing. 
Begbie followed the latter readily enough, being anxious to 
- know what was passing above stairs. 

“Here we are, amongst the tailors,’ remarked Norton, as he 
and his companion paused at the door of a large garret which p re. 
sented a novel scene toa stranger. The apartment, which was, in 
fact, the tailors’ work-room, was lighted by large sky-lights aud 

‘dormer windows. On a large board, raised about a foot from the 

‘floor, sat a hundred tailors or more, all cross-legged and fashioning 
_ * various articles of masculine attire. At the head of the board, and 
elevated to the dignity of a chair, in recognition of his attainments, 
sat one of the tailors, Tomkins by name, reckoned a ‘‘schollard”’ 
by his fellow craftsmen, for he could read, an accomplishment not 
common in those days for persons in his class. His employer, as 
was likely, did not pay him to read a newspaper, so his companions 
clubbed together to compensate him. 

Citizen Tomkias, as Begbie heard him called, was a stout, thick. 
“et man, who spoke through his nose, and squinted horribly. 

“That paper he is reading is three weeks old, I dare say,”’ 
whispered Norton. ‘“ The tailors are all Reformers or Jacobins. I 
have often amused myself by coming up to listen to their political 
discussions. As they think themselves secure from spies in their 
own peculiar domain, they are all ‘ citizens,’ in imitation of the 
French Convention ;—one will say, ‘ Citizen Smith, have you done 
those smallclothes?’ and another, ‘ Citizen Tomkins, pass over that ~ 
sleeve-board.’ But Citizen Tomkins is going to commence again. 
Let us listen for a minute.’’ 

‘* The British Convention of Delegates of the People,’’ re-com- 
menced Tomkins, reading in a snuffling tone, ‘‘ associated to obtain 
Universal Suffrage and Annual Parliaments, have appointed a 
fommittee of organisation, of finance, and of secrecy, for the district 
of Westminster.” 

Here the reader paused and gave a look around, meant to ex- 
press triumph at this intelligence; but the look resolved itself 
into a most diabolical squint, ‘which gave his face quite a goblin 
appearance. However,.the tailors all shouted, ‘ Hear, hear; hear, 
hear!’ with great vehemence, and each thumped the board with his 
7 This explained to Begbie the mysterious noise he had 

“Well, have you seen the rascals,’ said Mackoull, as Begbie 
and Norton re-entered the drawing room, ‘‘at their old work? 
Egad, it’s well the Chief Justice doean’t hear them, or some of the 
knaves would find themselves in the King’s Bench, to take their 
trial for seditious practices—Do you know, Mr. Begbie,” he added, 
addressing that gentleman, “when my father intends leaving 
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‘London: he is not very communicative to me on the subject, be. 
cause he knows I do not approve of the change.”’ 

‘Your father has not quite made up his mind yet as to the 
exact time,”’ replied Begbie. ‘‘ You appear to look forward with 
horror to your residence in Scotland, but there are many gentlemen 
—aye, and men of rank—who find they can endure life there.” 

**] wish I could share their sentiments,” replied Mackoull, in 
his habitual drawling tone. “ You speak of the natives, I suppose; 
they are inured to what I call a semi-barbarous existence. A 
thousand horrors present themselves to my mind. How shall I get 
my hair dressed? There is no Mintram out of London. Then my 
palate has become used to the delicious refinements of French 
cookery ; how can I descend to mutton broth, and the abomina- 
tions of singed sheeps’ heads, and haggis, and such like? My nose 
will be assailed by horrible odours, whenever I set my fovt in Edin. 
burgh, which no amount of perfumes will disguise. And unable to 
note the changes of fashion, or rather too wretched to invent new 
designs, as I have been in the habit of doing, I shall become as 
clownish in my appearance as any of the vulgar crowd I may be 
condemned to associate with.’’ 

At the conclusion of his speech, which had excited the ridicule 
of both his auditors, Mackoull leant back in his chair with an 
affected air of languor and weariness. 

** What is this?’’ he asked, as Norton laughing, pitched a piece 
of paper across the table to him. 

“Why,’’ replied Norton, ‘‘a little while ago you were re- 
minding me how Bella and I would have to plan making clothes 
for my poor boys out of my cast-off garments, and so I thought | 
would see how I could cut out a pair of breeches. Do you think 
I have succeeded? You should understand that sort of thing better 
than I.”’ 

Mackoull made no reply, but as he crushed the paper in his 
hand, Begbie noticed the sudden panther-like glare in his eyes, 
which likened him for a few brief seconds to the beautiful savage 
denizen of the Indian jungle. 

Without taking any further notice of Norton’s interruption, 
Mackoull returned to his former theme—money—a topic w rhich 
appeared powerful enough to rouse him from the air of fashionable 

apathy which he usually affected to assume, and to inspire him 
with more fire and energy than Begbie imagined him to possess. 

“ Religious people talk about money being vile dross,’’ he said 
im a sneering tone; ‘they prate about the perishable nature of 
riches ; the ‘anxieties attendant on the possession of great wealth. 
Bah! it is all to reconcile the poor to the not having any. I can't 

imagine any one so stupid as really not to care for money. Some 












there are, I suppose, who think it their duty to take this man out 
of jail, to provide for this other man’s orphans, to clothe this person 
and feed the other; but I prefer taking care of myself. With the 
talisman of gold I can surmount every difficulty, purchase every 
pleasure, and open a way to the most exclusive circles.” 

“Nay, there I must stop you,” said Begbie. “Can money 
make you one of the upper ten thousand ?” 

Aye, can it,’’ replied, Mackoull emphatically. “ Money has 
had power ever since the world was made. I-was at Harrow, Mr, 
Begbie, and I haven’t forgotten my ‘ Horace.’ You Scotsmen’ are 
all well-educated, and I need not remind you how tbe poet tells us 
that Queen Money could even then do everything. Make us gentle- 
men aye, and handsome men too—Zt ‘genues et formam Regina 
pecunia donat. What do you say to that? Deny that if you can.’’ 

‘*Maybe, maybe,” replied Begbie; “but I know that 
enormous wealth often means crushing cares for its possessor. JI, 
too, remember my school-days and my Latin—Misera est mayni 
custodia census.” 











IN THE LIBRARY. 
——_—O0—_— — 


WitTHoUT, the merry world glides on 
Unchanging in its speeding, 

O’er any thought that full of woe 
Could show where lives lie bleeding ; 
The merry World, the happy World, 
The World that owns no leisure, 
Except to trip with dainty foot 

Just through the paths of pleasure. 


But in this dusky Library, 

So nigh the haunts of fashion, 
And silken robes and royal gear, 
And pride’s serenest passion— 
There moves another atmosphere, 
And when my heart is in it, 

A tender silence hushes care, 
And soothes me in a minute. 


. An air of patience, sweet as eve, 
When stormy hours are ended, 

A waiting, dear solicitude 

Hath on my sadness tended. 

When first I passed the portals’ shade, 
I felt some spell had drawn me, 

I knew the face that greeting smiled, 
Without a fay to warn me. 


And now—though miles and miles apart, 
Into that room I wander 

To touch the desk and volumes there 
With hands that seem to ponder ; 

So long they clasp familiar things, 

Mere trifles in their being ; 

But wearing a strong character 

For only spirit seeing. 
















In the Library. 


These dreams so real in their hue 
Of twilight, hope and yearning, 

Do waft me to your side again, 

My friend of truth’s discerning ; 
And has your soul a sight so clear 
es That it can know me ever, 

The while my heart would minister 
To yours with love’s endeavour ? 





O well-beloved and loving friend, 
Your clasp is firm to hold me 
Where fortitude and courage dwell, 
And noble aims may mould me. 
Without the dusky Library, 

~ What boots the gay world’s speeding, 
If I within, may find the smile 

That answered first, my needing ? 
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THE GEOLOGIST’S AVIARY. 


No group of the animal world presents features of greater in- 
terest to the naturalist than the class of birds. Whether regarded 
in their structural aspects or with reference to their habits, birds 
have always formed favourite studies of the zoologist. But to his 
brother savant, the geologist, they are fraught with as great interest ; 
and concerning bird-life in the past the geologist has much that is. 
both curious and strange to tell. In the yeologist’s aviary there are 
included several extinct forms which differin very remarkable re. 
spects from existing birds ; and if only for the purpose of determin. 
ing the curious conformation and history of such forms, the geological 
history of the bird class may constitute a subject full of information 
and instruction to the general reader. 

As u preliminary observation it may be remarked, that fossil 
remains of birds do not occur so plentifully in the rock systems of 
the globe as might be expected. On the contrary, indeed, the 
comparative paucity of bird remains has long formed a subject of 
regret to scientific investigators, whilst at the same time the de- 
ductions of the geologist regarding the existence of bird-life ia 
particular epochs of the earth’s history have been rendered exceed- 
ingly difficult of proof or verification. 

When we inquire into the reasons for this scarcity of bird- 
remains, we find them to consist—firstly, in the free and active 
habits of birds, as tending to place them without the category of 
those animals which would be most likely to leave traces of their 
existence as fossils. The fish and the bird in this way may be 
placed at the opposite extremes of the geological list. The fish 
thus inhabiting seas, lakes, or rivers, lives in the very medium, s0 
to speak, in which and from which the rocks of future ages will be 
formed. When the fish dies, its body falling to the depths of its 
habitat, becomes, as a consequence, entombed and buried in the 
deposits which are continually being made and added to the sea- 
bottom or lake-bed. And, therefore, in the most natural and 
explicable manner, the body of the fish becomes fossilised and 
hardened, consistently with the process of rock-formation which 
the sea-bed and its deposits are certain to undergo. What applies 
to the fish, necessarily also applies to every aquatic form which has 
hard parts capable of preservation ; and the existence of such animals 
in the watery medium is the best possible condition for their pre- 
servation as fossils in the rocks and deposits of the future, as through 








" qxaotly similar conditions they have been preserved in’ the rocks of 
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the past. | 
Turning now to the opposite case of the bird, we find a wide 
_ difference at the outset of our comparison. ‘The bird, living an 
essentially aerial existence, is placed without the primary condition 
, for preservation as a fossil. And the few chances that a bird pos- 













































greatly counterbalanced. by its mode of life and habits. We have 

_ thus a difficulty in conceiving that birds could be frequently brought 

within reach of the fossilising influences ; and even when so. placed 

in a suitable condition there are still numerous chances whereby 

- the probability of their being preserved is reduced to a minimum. 

Admitting that the bird’s body becomes submerged in the sea or 

lake, we have still to take into account the fact that from the 

lightness of the body it will float for a lengthened period, and thus 

become subject to the attacks of other animals, whereby the per- 
fection of the skeleton will necessarily be destroyed. 

These and similar conditions fully account for the absence of full 
and complete evidence of the past existence of birds ; and they also 
serve to explain, on the other hand, the reasons why the remains of 
aquatic birds, or those inhabiting the estuaries of rivers and the shores 
oflakes or marshes, are most frequently preserved as fossils. And, 
lastly, when we consider that certain “ apterous,’ or ‘‘ wingless”’ 
birds, or those possessing but feeble powers of flight, occur most 
plentifully as fossils, we are similarly able to conceive that the 
terrestrial habits of such forms would conduce to their being more 
readily placed in conditions for becoming represented in the aviary 
of the geologist. 

The earliest or oldest relics of birds which the geologist’s collection 
includes, are found in the sandstone of the Connecticut Valley, in the 
United States of America. These deposits belong to the series of rocks 
known as the 7rias ; this system of rocks considerably antedating 
the great Chalk rocks in the order of geological succession. The 
traces of bird-remains found in these rocks consist of certain 
footprints, evidently made by an animal of large size, which, on the 
best evidence and from the most careful consideration of their form 
and appearance, are believed to be those of birds. The footprints con- 
sist, usually, each of three toes, and from their number and disposition 
must certainly have been made by an animal walkiny on two legs. 

y correspond exactly to such footprints as we might suppose an 

inary wading bird to make upon the soft mud or sand of a 
modern sea-beach ; and when the number of joints is scrutinised, 
they are found to correspond with the arrangement and num. 
ber in the toes of existing birds. The inner toe had thus three 
joints, the middle toe possessed four, whilst in the outer toe the 
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impressions of five joints are seen. Thus from the characteristic 

two-legged or bipedal appearance of the toes, from the arrangement 
of the toes, and the number of the joints in each toe, we are fairly en- 
titled to assume that the Connecticut footprints are probably those 
of a wading bird. And if we carry our minds from the far-back 
past tothe present, and think of the traces which living birds leave 
on every sea~beach, we can readily reconcile the appearance and cir- 
cumstances of the Triassic birds with those of bird-life in the present 
day. 

Tt is but fair to state, however, that the above views have not 
met with the universal assent of naturalists. Some eminent 
authorities being predisposed to the belief that these footprints are _ 
those of a repiilian rather than of a bird. The close investigation 
of extinct reptilian forms which existed during the Triassic and 
succeeding epochs, has shown that certain of these latter forms may 
have possessed the power of walking upon their hind legs; and, as 
is well known, the characters of the reptilian skeleton, and, indeed, 
of the reptilian structure generally, very closely approaches to those 
of birds. This latter theory would thus not only account for the 
“bipedal,”’ or two-footed characters of the footprints, but also, ina 

“certain degree, for the actual form and anatomical features of the 
markings. Further research, however, is undoubtedly required 
before the question can be finally decided in favour of either theory ; 
but the circumstances present a very excellent example of how 
accurately a knowledge of the structure or analogies of living forms 
serves to determine the nature of the beings of the past. 

So far, the evidence of bird-life in the past has been of a 
somewhat uncertain character. The next halting-place in our 
journey from the past towards the present is found in the rocks of 
the Upper Oolite Period —formations, these latter, which are of more 
recent date than the 'I'rias, and overlie rocks ofthat series. 

Certain deposits of the Upper Oolitic series, found in Bavaria, 
and known as the Solenhofen, or Lithographic slates, from their 
being much used as lithographer’s stones, afford the first definite 
traces of birds in the shape of the fossil remains of a very curious 
and extraordinary bird-form. So curious and abnormal are the 
characters of this fossil bird, that a special order has been assigned 
to it in the great class of birds; and the name Archeopteryr 

macrura, or ‘‘kong-tailed’’ Archewopteryz, has been given to it as 
its distinctive cognomen. 

In size, the Archwopteryx appears to have resembled a crow, 
and although ‘the fossil remains are at the best fragmentary, yet 
they have been amply sufficient to show that it differed in certaim 
important respects from all living as well as fossil birds. ‘Thus, in the 
first instance, the tail of the «rchwopteryx differed from the tail of 
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all existing birds, not only in its extreme length, but in its peculiar 
structure and conformation. It consists of twenty vertebra, or joints, 
each of which supported a pair of quill-feathers, and it exceeded the 
body itself in length. In nearly all existing birds the tail is termi- 
nated by a bone of peculiar shape, termed the “ ploughshare bone,”’ 
but the 4rcheopteryx was destitute of this structure, and its tail 
was in consequence very long, attenuated, and of a decidedly rep- 
tilian type of structure. | 

Then, secondly, the finger bones of all living birds are concealed 
beneath, and help to support the wing, whilst the bones correspond- 
‘img to those in the palm of. the hand of man are generally united 

. The Archeopteryx, however, possessed two free claws, 
situated externally to the wing, and the possession of these latter 
structures constitutes a character which separates it from all its 
living allies. From a consideration of all its points of struc- 
ture, geologists and naturalists have concluded that this aberrant 
member of the aviary was in all probability a vegetable feeder, and 
most nearly allied to the perching birds in its habits. 

In the Chalk rocks the remains of wading birds have been found ; 
and when we arrive at the Newer or Tertiary rocks, we begin to 
find the bird class to be well represented in the paleontological 
world as it existed at that epoch. Many of our ordinary birds are 
found occurring as fossils in the Newer deposits, but the chief in- 
terest in this period centres around the remains of certain extinct 
birds of gigantic size, some of which may bave been in existence 
during the human epoch. 

In the superficial deposits of New Zealand especially, we accor- 
dingly meet with the fossil remains of birds of large size, and 
which belonged to the wingless order of the class. In the present 
day, a wingless bird of small size, and known as the 4pteryz, inhabits 
New Zealand ; and at a comparatively recent geological period, 
birds of the Apteryx type, but of gigantic size, must have inhabited 
the regions now occupied by this latter form. Of such forms 
examples are found in the Dinornis and Palapteryz; and it has 
been conceived as probable that smaller species of these forms may 
yet be in existence in the more inaccessible parts of these islands. 

The island of Madagascar has also yielded fossil-remains of a large 
three-toed bird, as large as the Dinornis of New Zealand. The eggs 
of this latter form, known as the (picrnis, are from thirteen to 
fourteen inches in diameter. And as corroborative of the influence 
of man in exterminating such birds as possess feeble powers of flight, 
it may be mentioned that the Dodo, of Mauritius, has become extinct 
within a comparatively recent historical period. When the Island 
of Mauritius was discovered. in 1598, the Dodo existed in plenty, 
but a few years sufficed to exterminate it. It was larger than 9 
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swan, of heavy build, with'short feet and rudimentary wings. In 

‘the adjoining island of Rodriguez, the wingless Pezophaps, or 
*« solitaire,’ has similarly become extinct within the past two 
centuries, 

Within a short period a notable addition to the geological 
‘aviary has been made by the discovery, in the London Clay of 
Sheppey, of a remarkable bird-fossil, to which Professor Owen has 
given the name of Odontopteryx toliapicus. The London clay forms 

a deposit included within the Lower Eocene formation of the Tertiary 
period, and the bird-fossil found therein consists of the greater por. 
tion of the skull of a bird, the jaws of which, unlike those of all 
living or known extinct birds, were provided with peculiar tooth. 
like processes, It is needless to remark on the interest attaching to 
this fossil, exhibiting, as it does, a peculiarity of structure hitherto 
unthought . as associated with bird-structure either in the present 
or in the pas 

The eS of the fossil are unmistakable. The hinder 
portion of the right side of the upper jaw, the part of this 
structure which has been best preserved, bears nine tooth-like pro. 
cesses, varying in size; and the portion of the left side of the upper 
jaw is also provided with several teeth. The lower j jaw is similarly 
furnished, and there are several other points in the skull which 
mark it out as a singularly unique production in every way. 

That this structure, like the tail of Archwopterya, closely ap. 
proaches to reptilian characters, is shown by an examination of the 
jaws and teeth of the Australian Hooded Lizard (Chlamydosaurus), 
in which the arrangement and conformation of the teeth in the 
bird-fossil are closely repeated. There is no appearance of any 
sockets in Odontopteryx in which the teeth were lodged, and the 
teeth must therefore have been mere processes of the ridge of the 
jaw-bone, although they appear to have been sheathed with horn. 
A microscopic examination of the tooth-like processes showed their 
true bony or osseous nature; the characteristic structure of true 
teeth being absent. 

From a full consideration of this fossil, Professor Owen con- 
cludes that the Odontopteryz was a bird allied to our swimming or 
web-footed forms, that it was probably a fish-eater, and that the 
teeth with which its jaws were furnished assisted it in catching and 
retaining the slippery prey upon which it subsisted. 

Geological science has not, however, completed the furnishings 
of its aviary, and the future researches of science will, undoubtedly 
add greatly to our knowledge of the birds of the past, and to those 
differences by which they are separated from their more familiar 
and modern representatives, 


ANDREW WILSON. 











LIFE. 


I WATCHED a fountain playing with a ball— 

The tiny globe was tossed aloft in air ; 

Where, midst the topmost branches of the spray, 
Poised on the glittering shaft, that upward sprang, 
It steady hung—rotating on its pole 

Tn ceaseless revolution, as the drops 

Fell with a constant impact on its sphere. 


E’en thus, the countless orbs that shining roll 
Throughout th’ immeasurable realms of space, 
Are poised and balanced, in the living streams 
That from the throne of Gop, invisible, 

For ever flow, and fill the Universe, 

Upholding fiery suns and planets, as they sweep 
Harmonious round the Central Sun of Heaven. 


Matter is dead ; nor is there life in suns, 

Nor rolling planets ;—though each mass inert 

The quickening influence feels, and with an impulse 
Which we name “ Force,” but cannot comprehend, 
Each atom seeks its fellow ; and the earths, 
Compressed by atmospheres, are held intact 

And stable in their wondrous equipoise. 


If worlds are dead, whence comes the ceaseless life 
With which the pulse of Nature ever throbs ?— 

Life comes from God—tbrough all the heavens it flows, 
And thence descending through the spirit-world, 

A living influx fills the farthest bounds 

Of all creation, and the power gives 

To all the various forms o/ life to rise, 

As outbirths from the spirit-world within. 


Whatever with our outward eyes we see, 

Or touch with hands of sense, that is not life ; 
We only see the encrusted, varying forms, 
Which life puts on—whether in lowest grade 
Of vegetable kingdom, or in those 

Far higher realms of sentient, life, and force, 
The boundless world of living animals, 
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Life 


F’en man himself—the highest form of life, 
Who stands erect, an image of his God— 

Ts only clothed with his material form, 

As lies the hand concealed within the glove— 
The life, the man, is hidden all within, 

And is not truly seen till he lays down 

His earthly covering, and unfettered stands 
A perfect man in Heaven. Such Angels are. 





Thus ever flows the welling stream of life, 

And thus is formed the great unending chain, 
Whose links from Heaven descending, upward turn 
Until they reach once more the Throne of God. 


Onas. H. Aupen, F.R.G.S. 
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My conscience reproaches me for not having been more explicit in 
the matter of tooth.brushes. Perhaps it is not my consciences it 
may be that some new passion has taken possession of me, and now 
that I have commenced giving advice gratis to H. R.A. the Prince 
of Wales, I shall never be able ts stop; at any rate, whether 
prompted by a good or evil spirit, I must speak out, and eaution 
the Prince about his tooth. brush in Trdic. 

It seems, I dare say, to the idle reader, a very trifling matter, 
but a tooth-brush is an emblem of the progress of civilisation in the 
West; and as the wise men go to the East now-a-days, they carry 
with them a thousand little habits and customs which seem strange 
to Orientals, whose own little ways and peculiarities appear in turn 
atrocious to the crusaders from the West. Unluckily, it is only 
about trifles that people anywhere care to be serious. Life, death, 
scarlet fever, measles, river pollution, bad drainage, smoky 
chimneys, time, and eternity, are common to all, and what is the 
use of bothering about them? But as ‘‘ Douglas’ well observed, 
When he mocked at his own castles, towers, dungeons, and halls, 
“The hand of Douglas is his own.’’ He would have said some. 
thing to this effect, more emphatically, of his tooth-brush if he had 
possessed such an article. Perhaps I had better tell my own 
experience about my tooth-brush, and then H.R.H. will see what 
Lam driving at. Itis not such an easy matter to tell it. Itis a 
subject capable of nasty treatment, like every other form of matter 
on the face of the earth. I will try and recollect the remark of 
the great art critic Ruskin :—‘‘ If Miranda was immoral in the 
eyes of Caliban, was that Miranda's fault ?’’ I know these may 
not be the exact words, but as my library consists only of a few 
medical works in the way of art and science, I do not hold myself 
responsible for quotations. What I mean is that only Caliban or 
Sycorax can object to my story of a tooth-brush. Once upon a 
time I arrived at a travellers’ resting-house in the Panjaub, and I 
prepared for my bath. I placed my clean clothes, my hair-brushes, 
my moustache comb, and the pencil with which I regulate the 
arch of my eyebrows, and other little necessaries of the toilet, in 
the dressing-room, and then I entered the inner chamber, and a 
native poured cold water over me until I cried enough. I returned 
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to my dressing-room and prepared to complete my toilet. Horror 
of horrors! I took the thing from my mouth. It was not my 
tooth-brush! It had been once a tooth-brush, I acknowledge that ; 
but never, never mine. I rushed from the room to the verandah 
where the native servants were collected. I addressed them in my 
scanty garments as no natives probably were ever addressed 
before. Not Gladstone, when he is most indignant ; not D’ Israeli, 
when he is most withering ; not Lawson, when the sparkling pump 
flows free-est, ever beat me as an orator. I did not kick anybody. 
I had no boots on—but I spoke Hindostanee as I firmly believe it 
was never spoken before. I stopped at last to gather breath, and 
then an elderly native, with a white beard, made me a salute, and 
thus addressed me :—“ Plenty gentlemen wse that tooth-brush, and 
no one ever give abuse before.’ That is all my anecdote, but it 
set me thinking. I remembered that a witty man once said, “ If 
we all understood one another, we should all love one another.” 
Here was acase in point. The native official had meant nothing 
but kindness ; he had provided unasked for my supposed wants, and 
how had I met him? With anger and extraordinary expressions 
of abuse! 

The other day, two mighty senators did their best to impress 
upon the rising generation of Englishmen, that when fortune 
called them to the East they should put aside the pride of race 
and the haughty bearing of conquerors, and meet their Indian 
fellow. subjects with love and courtesy and respect. I would give 
much to see the Marquis of Salisbury or Mr. Bright in a traveller's 
rest in India, just making the discovery that a loving old native 
had deluded either of them with a second-hand, nay a third-hand 
tooth-brush. I do not think that either of these great men would 
have felt a bit more Christian-like than I did, and | am sure 
neither could have expressed himself in such- elegant Hindostanee. 
And this brings me a step further. A big European in India is 
one thing, and a little European is another article altogether.’ It 
is all very well to feel ‘‘ good all over’? when you have your own 
way, and your prejudices are not ruffled. It is easy to be kind to 
a high-class native when he never does anything but salaam to you, 
but it’s adifferent thing when he happens to be a low-class native 
who poisons the atmosphere with garlic, tempered with the coarse 
fumes of the “hubble bubble,’’ who comes into your room 
with his shoes on and his head uncovered, and who will wipe out 
your wine-glass or tumbler behind the door with the cdtton waist- 
cloth which he wears in preference to English pantaloons. Of 
course we ought to be kind to the poor fellow. We should recognise 
his total freedom from prejudices, so faras we areconcerned. We 
can but admire his haste, in order that we may not have to wait for 
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our wine or beer, and we should at least tolerate his taste in 


rfumes. And so we can; so can I; just as well as the Marquis» 


of Salisbury or Mr. Bright, but only in @ theoretical kind of way. 
I am now coming by degrees to the point of my anecdote about 
the tooth-brush, although I am rather slow about it; but I want 
His Royal Highness not to believe that it is insolence or a cruel 
disposition that makes Englishmen keep their Indian fellow- 
‘subjects at arm’s length. Ji is simply childish prejudice, and when 
H.R.H. can stand another gentleman’s tooth-brush without a 
murmur, he may be ‘‘down”’ on the average European in India ; 
and not until then. 

As the Prince will have to pass much of his time in “ Sight- 
seelng,’’ it may be as well to caution him zof to put his nose out of 
his carriage-window ina sudden jit of curiosity. This is a serious 
matter, and what impresses it on my mind is this. Before the 
break of day we were tramping along the high road, seven hundred 
fighting men, and a thousand camp tollowers—not to mention the 
elephants, camels, medical officers, and other beasts of burthen. 
At last, slowly, inch by inch, we gained on a bullock cart which 
had long been ahead of us. It was «a covered cart, with a bell- 
shaped dome. On one side there was a slit through which the 
occupants might take an occasional peep at the country. I saw 
the slit open, and a face’ protruded. It was a man’s face, and a 
most reverend one; furrowed by time and deep meditation, 
decorated with a streak of paint on his forehead, and embellished 
with a very long and aristocratic nose. I remarked this nose, and 
so did Tommy Atkins, who was in a line with the carriage at 
the time the face beamed forth. Private Atkins was apparently 
lost in thought; his eyes were fixed straight ahead; but still he 
saw this venerable man. In an instant out flew his hand, and he 
held the nose firmly clenched in his fist. He did not hurt it. On 
the contrary, he regulated his pace to that of the oxen, so that he 
might not injure it. He treated the nose as though he loved it, 
and he let it go at the command of his sergeant with a gentle 
whistle. The elderly head shot suddenly back within the drapery 
of the cart and was seen nomore. That is the reason why I advise 
H.R.H. not to put his nese out of a carriage in India. 

It is almost impossible to conceive that any man, sane or insaen, 
in India, or out of it, should insult the Prince—when I think of that 
old Hindoo, though, I am obliged to recognise the fatal fact that it is 
not quite impossible. Ifthat old man still lives, if time has not dulled 
his memory, or religion led him to forgive his injuries, he will take a 
fearful revenge some day or another, and woe to the European 
nose, royal though it may be, that falls in his power! 

I wonder whether anybody has presented the Prince with a little 
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book, called, “ What to Eat and Drink in India.’”’ If such a work has 
been offered, I trust that my future Sovereign will not take the 
trouble to read it; there is a better and simpler way of obtaining 
this valuable knowledge. I learnt it to my cost. It was at 
Mooltan I got my lesson. There was cholera in the camp, but J 
am used to other people having cholera, and it never interfered 
with my appetite. I like to dine, and nothing adds more to my 
happiness than having a pleasant companion on either side of me, 
who will listen to the facetious remarks I make, and the valuable 
advice I offer between the courses, ‘Two or three days in succession 
T had observed that at mess there was rather a rush to obtain the 
seats at the dinner-table next to mine. ‘T'wice one was secured by 
a very active young fellow, of whom I had thought little hitherto, 
as he was rather given to airing his own knowledge, instead of 
listening to mine. I was naturally pleased, and observed to the 
young gentleman, “Iam glad you find my company so agreeable. 
I notice that I always get you for a neighbour now.”’ “ No,’ 
he replied, ‘id isn’/ exactly that, but you see cholera is about, and 
] know a doctor ain't likely to eat anything dangerous, so J like to 


sil by you, and whatever you luke I take also.” 1 certainly advise 
H.R.H. to make use of his doctor in like manner. Of course he must 
be careful to select a medical man with a good and cosmopolitan 
appetite. If the medical man possesses conversational qualities 
all the better. But that puts me in mind to say, Have nothing to 
do with a man who asks riddles and conundrums. It is impossible 
to stand it in India. J am rather celebrated for my good temper, 
but I broke down completely for once in my life under this 
infliction. The unfortunate youn: 


* man whom I| had to exterminate 
selected me for his victim. 


He made it a rule to enter my tent at 
three o’clock every morning just as the first bugle sounded for the 
march. I was always half-dressed, but he was all ready—he had 
got up half-an-hour before the time to read his ‘“‘ Joe Miller.” 
While I was struggling into my pantaloons by the light of a small 
oul lamp, while the tent pitchers were pulling up the pegs, while 
the canvas was flopping about mv ears, and gradually contracting 
about me aud my Indian valet, in would come Ensign Jones— 
“ Doctor,’’ he would say as I tried to pull on my boot with one hand 
as | grasped my sword with the other, ‘‘ what is the difference 
between a Tartar in a dairy and a Tartar in a doctor’s shop?”’ or 
some other abominable riddle, generally with a professional tendency 
too. Jremember the answer about the Tartar had something to do 
with cream of tartar and tartar emetic. At last I could stand it no 
longer. ‘ Mr. Jones,’’ I said as the tent collapsed and enfolded him 
aud me and the native, with a coffee-cup in his hand, in one common 
ruin—‘ Mr. Jones be good enough to leave my tent, and not enter it 
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again until I ask you.’’ He was glad enough to get out, and so 
was I, and so was the native ; but after that day Mr. Jones and I 
were not on speaking terms for many months. 

It was in the hot season, when I was in quarters at Gwalior, that 
the torment recommenced. I was lying down in a darkened room, 
trying to pass the day and shut out the sun between ten a.m. 
and six p.m., when suddenly I heard a creaking of a pair of boots 
in the verandah, and when the boots stopped, a gentle knocking at 
my door succeeded. ‘‘ What is it?’ I shouted out. ‘“ Anybody 
ill?” ‘‘ Oh, no, doctor,’’ said a deprecatory voice, “it’s only me} it’s 
Jones! Doctor, can you tell me the difference between a hill and 
apill?’”” I asked the young man in at once, for I am not unfeeling, 
and I knew he wanted to make it up. I gave him acigar and a 
bottle of beer, and he told me that the difference between us was at 
an end, and that the other difference, the hill-and-pill difference, as 
one may say, lay in the fact that one was hard to get up and the 
other hard to get down. I took the earliest opportunity of leaving 
the regiment, and 1 have not seen Mr. Jones since. Perhaps he is 
in India still; and that is a sufficient reason why | should caution 
His Roya] Highness on the subject of conversation. 

‘* Now that I am on the topic of “ Repression of Crime,” and 
have shown how to put down a punster in India, let me add a word 
or two on the most dignified way of reproving selfishness. It is 
quite astonishing to observe what a tendency the Indian climate 
has to develope this monstrous failing. It may seem easy to a 
Prince to reprove an offender with dignity. My own experience, 
however, does not lead one to entertain hopeful views. It was in 
the hot season, and, let me say, at ‘‘ Benares,’’ as I suppose there 
can be no mistake as to how that word should be spelt. Jt was at 
ten o'clock at night, and the air indoors was as hot as the inside 
of an over-heated baker’s oven, and out of doors it was the exact 
temperature requisite to bake a batch of bread; so, of course, all 
who were stopping at the hotel where I stopped had their beds 
moved into the courtyard. By degrees we'all fell asleep, but about 
twelve o’clock I was awakened by a diabolical row. It was the 
voice of a sahib who kept shouting for brandy and soda water. 
“Hush !’’ said a friend who had accompanied the noisy sahib. 
“ Bring brandy and soda water,’’ howled the wretched man. ‘‘ Do 
be quiet !’’ insinuated his most sensible companion. “Soda water 
and brandy, you pigs !’’ screamed the exasperated savage. ‘“ Pray 
be quiet !’’ remonstrated the excellent individual who was to be 
pitied for having such a friend. ‘‘ You will wake these gentlemen 
up.” Imagine my horror, when the monster exclaimed—* I don’t 
care a d—n so long as I get what I want!’’ Ido not wish to make 
myself out better than lam. I hope it was only my earnest desire 
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to reform that European, that made me, after haif-an-hour’s deep 
thought, and after the man had procured his brandy and soda 
water, determine upon a most decided course. I resolved to dress 
myself, strike a match, light a cigar, and taking achair near the bed 
of the disturber, to sit down and whistle three comic airs. This 
was to be my first step. The second step was to be his, and my 
noisy friend was to wake up and tell me that he could not sleep 
because of my d—d row! And the third scene of the drama was 
to be my triumphant and withering remark, ‘‘1 don’t care a’ 
d—n so long as J got what J want.’”” Iam not so ready in action 
as in thought, but at last I did do as I had proposed. I struck a 
light, I smoked a cigar, and I whistled three tunes. Will it be 
believed that the brute never woke up at all, andI had to creep 
into bed again with a very bad taste in my mouth? By the light 
of the following day I was glad he had not taken offence at my 
melody. He was twice my size, and utterly indifferent to the 
claims of intellect. That, in fact, was my only consolation. I 
heard him in the next room all day concocting a letter to the 
Adjutant-General, for the fellow was in a scrape evidently, and a 
nice mess he and his quiet companion made of it. ‘‘ This is the 
way I'll begin,’ I heard the noisy one say. ‘‘Sir, I have the 
honour to state—’’ “‘ Oh dear, no,’’ remonstrated his friend; “ that 
won't do!’’ “ Won’t do, eh? Kitmutghar, soda water and brandy 
bring !’’ After a gurgle and a pause, he recommenced—“ Sir, I 
have the honour to observe—’’ ‘‘Oh dear, me!’’ sighed his 
friend, *‘I would not say that!’ ‘‘ You wouldn’t, eh? Khit- 
mutghar, soda water and brandy bring!’’ I fell asleep, and was 
awakened two hours afterwards to learn my post carriage was at 
the door. I was glad tobe off, more particularly as the last sound 
IT heard was—‘‘ That wont’t do, eh? Khitmutgher, brandy and 
soda water bring!’’ I do hope there is no sin in wishing that my 
noisy acquaintance has by this time been placed upon half-pay. I 
can’t wish him anything worse, or by Jove I’d do it. 

How egotistical one grows as age advances! Here am I thinking 
of my own troubles, instead of attending to the education of my 
Prince! Let me advise H.R.H. not to sit opposite the Europe ham 
at any mess dinner. Let me explain that an English ham 
is a tremendous delicacy in India; once a week, and on guest 
nights, it can alone be expected to make its appearance; perhaps 
only once a month in economical regiments. It is an awful thing 
for an unsuspecting man to find he has seated himself in front of 
the ham. Everybody wants ham, and nothing but ham. Five- 
and-twenty body servants rush to secure a slice for their five-and- 
twenty masters. It is a point of honour that each servant should 
be first in the field. Well, does each man know that the eyes of 
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his master are upon him. Five-and-twenty plates are thrust at the 
unfortunate carver! They are behind him, on either side of him, 
in front of him, and they form a canopy over his head. Five.and- 
twenty different shades of perfume, comprised of cocoa-nut oil and 
tobacco smoke, float on the heated atmosphere ; and five-and.twenty 
voices sing the chorus, “ Colonel Sahib wants ham, sir! Major 
Sahib, sir! Captain Timson Sahib, sir! Mr. Jones Sahib! 
Burra Doctor Sahib! want ham, sir!’’ Depend upon it, none but a 
thorough gentleman can carve that ham; it requires every quality 
that can adorn human nature. When I think how the Prince 
would behave under the circumstances, I feel inclined to, withdraw 
my advice, and ask him always to carve the ham at mess. J hardly 
know what to say about the Europe tart—it is a trying affair, and 
leads often to degrading exbibitions. An Indian ‘‘ bill of fare’’ is 
rather a queer thing, and requires,an interpreter. The mess-tman 
generally calls it “ Bill Fire,’’ and that heading prepares one, to a 
certain extent, for what follows. ‘‘ Irony estew”’ one learns to 
recognise as our old friend “ Irish stew;’’ but Europe tart is a 
- puzzler to new-comers. It is made of English bottled fruits— 
currants, gooseberries, or plums, perhaps even cherries ;—the fruit, 
perhaps, is not in fine condition, but it is English, and that is 
enough. Now, Europe tart is expensive, and the mess-man some- 
times has it in his contract that he shall not be obliged to supply 
more than two Europe tarts on any guest night. You would think 
perhaps the_guests would get the European tart. Love of country 
in the Englishman overmasters everything! The claims of hospi- 
tality, the reverence due to extensive medical knowledge, the 
deference which should be paid to age or rank, are all forgotten ; 
and the first man who gets a chance at the Europe tart, as it is 
handed round, leaves a little bit of crust for the second, and an 
empty dish with some juice, and perhaps one gooseberry, for the 
chief guest of the evening. 

Now, I really must hesitate what to advise H.R.H. to do when 
a Europe tart comes round. It is a fine thing to be a patriot, and 
a grand thing to be a gentleman. May-it not be possible to com- 
bine both, and take a moderate help of Europe tart ? 

I suppose I ought to say something about how to dress in India. 
It is a very difficult thing to write clearly on this matter. There 
must be something wrong on the part of either the natives of India, 
or of the Europeans, because their views on the dress question are so 
diametrically opposite. This ought not to be, for we are all fellow- 
subjects of Her Majesty ; and what is sauce for the goose should 
be sauce for the gander. I take it that it is the clear duty of the 
Prince either to strip himself when he goes to India, or to insist upon 


all the natives wearing frock coats, 16s. trousers, and chimney-pot 
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hats ; there should be no half-and-half measures. India and England 
should amalgamate, and they never will unless they each consent 
entirely to alter and forget every habit, thought, and custom to which 
either has been wedded for a thousand years or more. I hate com. 
promises. I have seen a native in command of cavalry at ‘‘ Morar ”’ 
with nothing on but a beautifully embroidered Hussar jacket and a 
pair of slippers ; and I have seen European soldiers buttoned up to 
the throat, marching along in ammunition boots, in weather enough 
to melt the heart of a turnkey. They can’t both be right! All I 
say is, let the Prince set a decided example, and settle the question 
of dress in India, once and for ever. 

Tt is all very well when at Rome to do as the Romans do. We 
all did that ages ago, and perhaps are coming to it again ; but it is 
a momentous question, whether, when we are in India, we should 
do as the Indians do. But would the natives adopt our views? I 
think they would. There is, or was, a Rajah, not far from Sealkote, 
who was so pleased with a Highland Regiment that he formed a 
corps of Black Highlanders of his own. Now, any one who has 
studied native legs, will acknowledge that a Hindoo who will con- 
sent to appear in Highland costume would do anything. As to 
other customs, I understand that Sir W. Lawson says, ‘‘ Drink ’’ is 
steadily spreading among the natives of India; and with regard to 
** Polygamy,’’ when a native fully understands the Divorce Court 
he will cease to be selfish. 

I do not suppose that the Prince visits India merely to share in 
the pastimes of native princes. He goes to educate the Hindoo, 
and also to complete his own education. There is much for him to 
reflect upon. ‘There are things in India which would puzzle any 
philosopher, and which, indeed, have puzzled me. What is the 
meaning of an enormous wig stuck at the top of a pole in 
Regimental Bazaars? I never could ascertain. Why do natives 
call their European master ‘‘ Father”? Can it be that-hatred of 
@ parent is the ordinary sentiment of an Eastern individual? Then 
there is a question which must have some bearing upon women’s 
rights. Why do European women brave the mid-day sun with im- 
punity in India, armed only with a parasol, and protected by a 
chignon, while their husbands are confined to barracks from 10 a.m. 
to 5 p.m., and even then are not allowed to go out without an 
enormous pith or wicker helmet? Js it that the female brain in 
India can best bear frizzling, or have the Semales fewer brains to 
Jrizzle? It is impossible to exaggerate the importance of this in- 
vestigation. My own idea is that old women succeed best in India; 

but still, that leaves the question as to brains unsettled. 

Then, again, the question about bacon. Why do English 

soldiers crave for bacon? And as they will have it, why can’t it 
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be sent from England, so that the victim of the appetite may not 
have to fall back upon the native pig? By-the-bye, that word 
“nig”? puts me in mind of an anecdote which will serve very well 
to finish this short paper. ‘Soldiers are celebrated for their taste 
for pets—dogs, goats, monkeys, parrots; it’s allone. I knew a 
‘soldier’s child on board a transport ship who would not go to sleep 
without a cockchafer in each litile fist. And once I knew a soldier 
who made a pet of an Indian pig. It had the faults of its race, I 
suppose ; but it was too young to indulge in vice when Private 
Grubbe, of the 213th, first got hold of it, for it was but a sucking 
pig. How Private Grubbe turned the head and dazzled the imagi- 
nation of that young pig it would be hard to narrate; and the 
devotion, the loyalty, the veneration of the young dependent 
towards his lord and master who shall describe? In the 
night march, when we all shuffled along as best we could, 
and it was too dark to know one man from another, Piggy 
and his master would now and then become separated, but it only 
needed a sharp whistle from the head of the column, for man and 
beast to become re-united. A joyful grunt and a tremendous rush 
between the legs of 500 men, told us that Piggy was on the road, 
and we forgot to swear at the brute when we thought on the power 
of piggish love—but this was nothing. We camped one day near 
a tremendous tank, Private Grubbe undressed himself for a plunge 
and a swim—Piggy was there and watched his master’s clothes. 
The aquatic Grubbe at last turned upon his back in the water and 
yave a whistle! Love may be tried too far? Yes, the love of 
man or woman, but not the love of pigs! The poor little creature 
gave one grunt, which was not all a grunt, there was a little bit of 
awhine in it; and then, Piggy sprang off the tank and disappeared 
in the troubled waters—it was the’24th of December, and the date 
has something to do with my story, for the next day, ‘“‘ Christmas 
Day,’”’ a dreadful whisper passed round the camp, it grew louder, 
and a muttered thunder of oaths succeeded it, followed by loud 
curses. Yes, on that Christmas Day, Private Grubbe cut his pig’s 
throat, and ate him for his dinner! The commanding officer told 
Private Grubbe afterwards that he was a disgrace to his regiment. 
“I don’t see it myself—I think Piggy disgraced his class, by 
toadying his superiors.’ This anecdote, let me observe, has no 
moral for the Prince, and it is my particular request, that he will 
not read it. 1f some of those who will accompany him %o the East 
like to find the moral of the story, they are perfectly welcome to 
do so, I must decline to give further advice gratis, and with the 
deepest devotion remain, 


J.T,W.B, 











GONE: 
A SPASM. 


Sue has gone and left me lonely, 
While to add to my despair, © 

Though far away is my darling, 
I dare not mention where. 


I try to whisper the secret, 
But my lips refuse the same ; 

The place of my dear one’s resting— 
I cannot ‘‘ give it a name ;”’ 


Had the Arctic Expedition 
My beautiful one decoyed, 
Or even the Seyyid of Zanzibar, 
Allured her, I’d have employed 
Some efforts, her destination 
Is written—Bettws-y-Coed ! 





° MAURICE DAVIES. 










A Troubadour Bishop. 


A TROUBADOUR BISHOP. 


‘Waen the witty canon of St. Paul’s strove to realise the height 
of absurdity, it struck his clerical mind under the aspect of a 
bishop flirting. ‘“‘ How can a bishop flirt?’’ asked Sydney Smith. 
The most he could say would be, “I will see you in the vestry 
after service.’’ If to his varied accomplishments this witty cleric 
added a knowledge of provincial celebrities, he would scarcely 
have formed s> unromantic an estimate of the episcopal order 
perhaps. To be a Troubadour involved a good many unprelatical 
acquirements beyond the primal one of power to flirt; and these 
were well combined in Folquet de Marseille, the Troubadour 
Bishop of Toulouse. 

This versatile ecclesiastic was born at Marseilles, 1160, and 
died in 1231. His father was a Genoese merchant, who died 
youny and left his son a considerable fortune. At that time 
opulence gave no distinction to persons of obscure birth, a fact 
which induced Folquet to abandon the life of ease his fortune 
would have enabled him to enjoy, in order to follow the life of a 
Troubadour: He first went to the court of Alphonse I., Count of 
Provence ; thence to Barral des Baux, Viscount of Marseilles, hy 
whom he was equally well received. This nobleman’s wife, 
Azalais or Adelaide de Roque Martine, a lady of rare beauty, 
inspired Folquet with deep admiration, and to her, under borrowed 
names, he addressed many sonnets. But this virtuous dame, who 
was sincerely devoted to her husband, repulsed the homage _ the 
poet and forbade him her presence. Folquet swore in his a. er 
that he would write no more verses, and went immediately to t 
Court of William VIII., Viscount of Montpellier, whose wife, 
Eudoxia, daughter of Manuel, Emperor of Constantinople, soon 
made him renounce the anti-poetical vow he had formed. 

After his sojourn in Montpellier, he went to visit Richard Coour 
de Lion, Raimond V., count. of Toulouse, Alphonse II., king of 
Arragon, and Alphonse IX., of Castille. His stay at the last- 
mentioned court was marked by a great event. The battle of 
d’Alarcos, gained by the Miramolin of Africa over the Castilians, 
in which 20,000 of the latter perished, spread universal terror 
_ throughout Castille and the adjacent territories ; and the King fled 
to Toledo, while many cities were taken and plundered. 

Folquet, like a modern T'yrtzeus, composed an energetic ode, in 
Which he implored the zeal of all Christian princes against the 
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Mussulmen. This composition, which was partly political and 
partly religious, marked the transition of Folquet from a worldly 
to an apostolic life. On his return to Marseilles he obliged hie 
wife (of whom we have no previous account) to take the veil. He 
himself took the monastic vows, in Citeaux, about the year 1200, 
and forced his two sons to do the same. His ecclesiastical advance. 
ment was rapid. In 1197 he was Abbé of Torronet ; and in 1205 
the chapter of Toulouse elected him bishop of that city. About 
this period’commenced the cruel persecution of the Albigenses, 
who had risen up to protest against the power and riches of the 
clergy, and were, in consequence, exposed to the bitterest odiun 
theologicum. olquet, who joined to an ardent faith a very 
passionate character, considered the extirpation of these heretics, 
hourly mutiplying, as they were in = igh the one great 
object of his life. He first went to Rome and demanded new 
missionaries while awaiting the sacking of Languedoc. ‘There he 
established an order called the * Blanche,” because of the white 
cross worn by its members. In 1211, the number of Crusaders 
being diminished, the bishop went to France to solicit recruits. 
On his return he sent 5000 men to the Blanche confraternity in 
the camp of the Crusaders, and soon went thither himself. In 1215 
Toulouse was taken by the Crusaders. Folquet wished it. to be 
reduced to ashes, but Montfort contented himself with destroying 
the fortifications. The horrible cruelties committed by the bands 
of Montfort, whereof Folquet was in many instances not only the 
accomplice but the instigator, urged the unhappy people of 
Toulouse to rebellion, and the war broke out with greater fury 
than ever. 

The prelate then preached a new Crusade, and Montfort, to 
recompense his zeal, gave him the Castle of Urefeil and twenty 
villages belonging to it. Thenceforward, until the peace in 1229, 
Folquet lived in camps. His fortune was immense. When the 
king, Louis VIII., accompanied by his suite, visited the army, the 
Bishop defrayed all the expenses from his own purse. After the 
Peace of 1229 he returned to his bishopric; but never ceased 
hostilities against the Count of Toulouse, Raymond VI. Of all 
his acts the most important was the institution of Preaching 
Monks (Freres Précheurs.) The order was founded at Toulouse by 
St. Dominique, under the protection and by the care of this 
Troubadour Bishop. This institution was the origin of the 
Inquisition. 

Such was the character of Folquet, poet, courtier, monk, 
bishop. - He was passionate, turbulent, ambitious, and fanatical. 
He cannot be placed in the first rank of Troubadours ; and much 
of his importance must be ascribed to his position as Bishop. 
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Petrarch has praised him in-his ¢rionfo @’. tnere. Dante places him 
in his “‘ Paradise’? among the souls of the Blessed ; and Genoa and 
Marseilles disputed the honour of his birth, as if he had been a 
second Homer. 

There are twenty-five pieces of Folquet’s composition extant ; 
put some of these are attributed to other Troubadours. Amongst 
. ‘them are tho following :— 
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i 
LOVE THOUGHTS. 
Une des premictres piéces que Folquet composa pour Azaliis de Baux. 
Favurikgt, Histoire de la Poésie Provengale. 
So sweet to me the gentle thought of love 
Whose advent thrills e’en now my stricken heart, 
No other thought so sweet can ever prove, 
| Although it makes my owh sad bosom smart. 


Yet Life still ever triumphs Death above ; 
Even while dying still 1 bless the dart. 

My martyr-spirit scorns on earth to stay— 

Sweet death, O come, and bear me hence away ! 


1 know that all I do, I do in vain, 
Know that beneath my love 1 slowly die ;— 
No hopes of conquest cheer my constant pain, 
; O’er me alone is gained the victory. 
"Tis death, 1 feel, so madly to complain ; 
Yet do I cherish still the amorous sigh. 
All hope from out my wounded heart hath fled, 
Since I can love none other in her stead. 


Oh, take the gift I offer, lady fair, 

And let the bliss of giving it be mine ; 
All good and evil equally we'll share, 

Be all thy evils mine, my blessings thine. 
If thou, my love, would'st banish otherwhere 

Cease, lady, so resplendently to shine ; 
Then might I seek to tear myself from thee— 
But no; less fair thoud’st cease thyself to be. 


Il, 


THE LOVE SONG OF THE BIRDs. 


Oh, by none but lover’s ear 
Should the dulcet song of bird 
On the leafy wold be heard. 
Though that strain to me be dear, 
Dearer far her angel-voice, 
Bids wy stricken heart rejoice, 
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Yet though dear those accents be, 
Stil) unhappy is my fate ; 
All in vain response I wait. 
She hath smiles for all but me. 
Better, though success be small, 
Love in vain than not at all. 


May she bless my longing sight ; 
Since, when she is far away, 
Seem I distantly to stray 

Far from every home delight. 

One sweet love-look thrills me most— 

Deeper joys I cannot boast. 











